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Letters 


Ornithology by Mail 


advise as to the availability 


Can you please 
of home study (correspondence) courses on the 
subject of ornithology? I am interested in tak 


courses for college credit 


to locate 


ing one or two such 
but I have 


university 


not yet been able any col 


lege or which offers such courses 


Your would be 


in this matte greatly 


assistance 
ippreciated 
Mrs. D. S. Covuins, JR. 


(Arkansas 


Jone sboro 


know 


Note: We do not 
ornithology, 


of any corre 
and would 
reader has 


EprroRs 
spondence courses in 
be pleased to learn detatls if any 


such information. 
A Lingering Thrasher 
With all the 


anyone 


bird 
suggested 


study going on 
today, has way one 
could persuade a cold thrasher to go South? 

I have garden for most of 
three weeks. He is no democrat as he won't 
feed bunch, and he is not quite a 
gentleman as he will grab the food from any 
single bird that comes near enough to where 
watchtully Five degrees above 
this morning. I see him sitting in a spruce in 


intensive 


some 
had one in the 


with the 


he is waiting. 
the sun. 

G. RAE CALLANDER 
Montclair, New 


Jersey 


Nott 


rating 


Epirors’ 
thew mig 
Perhaps they are 
lured by 


Just why some birds fail to join 
brethren is not definitely known 
too old for the long flight, 


injured, or an abundant food supply 


Thinking Like Birds 
I realize that you cannot often give space, as 
case of Mr. Van Cleef, to amateur ob 
servers of birdlife, but it seems to me we must 
seek a radically different approach to his ques 
“Do Birds Think and Exercise Judgment?” 
(Sept.-Oct. 1951). 

Io my admittedly limited vision, scientific 
opinion on the subject of bird thought is cur 
rently in the doldrums: it appears to vacillate 
between anthropomorphism and automatism. 
“Every objective search for scientifically accepta- 
ble proof (of reasoning)” will likely continue 
“completely unsuccessful” so long as we 


in the 


tion 


to be 


—— 
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5. Snowy Egret 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS 


Florida— 1952 Season 


Tour No. 1: Everglades National Park 
( By station wagon and boat) 


Ilere is your one opportunity to explore the fabulous 
Everglades National Park area with an expert naturalist 
as your guide, for these are the only conducted trips 
authorized by the National Park Service. Two-day trips 
run each Tuesday-Wednesday and Friday-Saturday from 
Jan. 15 through April 30. On the first day you thrill to 
the sight of great ibis and egret rookeries in Cuthbert 
Lake. That night is spent at Tavernier on Key Largo and 
the next day you cruise on Florida Bay—the haunt of rare 
great white herons, reddish egrets, bald eagles, migrant 
shore birds and the incredible roseate spoonbills. 


Tour \o. 2: Lake Okeechobee-hissimmee Prairie 


Here, again, these trips are the only conducted tours in 
this exotic wilderness. Here your tour leader guides you 
with infallible direction to glossy ibises, limpkins feeding 
on the shores of the great lake; to pools coated with coot, 
scaup, grebes and some gallinules; through eerie cypress 
swamps thick with herons and egrets, and up the Kissim- 
mee River to the land of the droll little burrowing owls 
and majestic Florida cranes. These tours run every Tues- 
day-Wednesday and Friday-Saturday from January 15 
through March 22. 


For Reservations and Illustrated Folders 
write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


13 McAllister Areade, Miami 32, Florida 


continue 
bird thought 

We recognize that birds have special qualities 
of ear 


to use human yardsticks to measure 


and eye, and that they have mysterious 
perceptions we cannot yet explain. We see them 
walk like birds and run like birds; should we 
not add to our observation they think like birds? 

Morris N. JACKSON 
British Columbia 


Fanny Bay 


Audubon Magazine in Japan 


My picture, as you can see, shows me while 
I'm quite happy. I can forget bad times when 
I'm reading Audubon Mag 


My hobby, or rather I'd better say, my hope 


azine. 


is to spend my whole life in the mountains ot 
fields, getting up early in the morning with 
while listening to then 


birds, working 


and going to bed when they return to 


wild 
songs, 
their nests 

I do want to say very belatedly that the ar- 
ticle about Japan, “Where Trees Are Vener 
ated,” (March April 1949), interested me so 
much. Baldwin 
land and Japanese natural resources so per 


Roger wrote about Japanese 
fectly that I was much surprised. Besides he 
most famous Japanese phrase ex 
plaining that a mountain should be honored 
not because of its height but because of its trees 


KazMo UMEzu 


quoted the 


lokyo, Japan 

Eprrors’ Note: Audubon Magazine now ci? 

culates in 42 countries, carrying the message of 
When 
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Cameras and binoculars insured. 
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into the tropical Everglades country— 
a bird lover's Paradise 
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March 29 — $76 


For illustrated booklet, write to 
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at the 


AUDUBON CAMPS 


por the 1/952 Summer Season 


These camps offer fascinating and highly practical two-week sessions for TEACH- 
ERS, other YOUTH LEADERS and for the interested LAYMAN. They are outdoor 
schools for ADULTS, who explore fields, woods, ponds, marshes, mountains and 
shores—learn about rocks, soil, water, weather, plants, animals and stars. Empha- 
sis is on interrelationships between soil, water, plants and wildlife and on practices 
for conservation of these natural resources. Projects and activities for schools, clubs, 
camps are discussed and demonstrated. Minimum age 18 years. The fee includes 
board, lodging, tuition and transportation on regularly scheduled field trips. 


fludubon Camp of Maine -In the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary on a beautiful spruce 
covered island of 330 acres, on the coast of Maine. The camp is one-half mile from the mainland, 
near Damariscotta, and 60 miles N.E. of Portland. Fee is $90 for each two-week session. 
June 13 - June 26 July 11 -July 24 
June 27-Julv 10 Aug. 1- Aug. 14 
Aug. 15 - Aug. 28 


fludubon Camp of Connecticut —In the southwest corner of Connecticut, at the 
Audubon Center—408 acres of richly varied forests, meadows, ponds and streams, including a 
125-acre wildflower garden unit. Near Greenwich and 35 miles N.E. of New York City. Fee is 
S80 for 13-day sessions; $40 for 6-day sessions. 
June 16 - June 28 July 14-July 19 
June 30-July 12 July 28-Aug. 9 
Aug. 18 - Aug. 30 


Audubon Camp of California In spectacular Sugar Bowl Valley 


Donner Pass, at 7000 feet elevation in the High Sierra. One mile from Norden on the highway 


near historic 


from Sacramento to Reno, and 24 miles from Lake Tahoe. Fee is $90 for each two-week session. 


June 15 - June 28 July 13 - July 26 
June 29 - July 12 July 27-Aug. 9 
Aug. 10 - Aug. 23 


For Further Information, Write to 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1000 Fitth Ave.. New York 28, N. Y. 


{merican coriser 
Burma, Dutch Guiana, Union of South 
New Ze aland, Netherlands West 


Luxembur 


ation to such remote ptiaces as 
{frica, 


Indies and 


Cover Picture—Nov.-Dec. Issue 


Through in 
not receive cre 


November-December 


When I rece 
ot my pictures for the cover of 


Vrs. Leafie Watt did 
cover picture im our 


The Editors 


lit for her 
195] 


ISsSue 


ived word that you had used on 
Maga 

You might 
basket 
100 years 


fudubon 
much excited 
that the 


was Cating 1S over! 


zine I was naturally 


be interested to know from 
which the chickadee 
old. 

Learie Watt 


Franklin, New Jersey 


Our Need For “A Glory” 


My congratulations on your wisdom and good 
taste in selecting Alan article “Audu 
Painter of a | 


October 195] 


Devoe’'s 


hon sion” for your September 


issuc 


After reading this fine piece 


back 
and mentally put my own 
beside it. It 
long, too much emphasis has been put on nu 


to the 
Don't 


seems to me 


of writing, I turned contents page 
Miss” in the 


that, for too 


margin 
merical statistics and Latin labels with regard 
to birds and too little on their esthetic value to 


man; and this at a time when there has seldom 
‘a glory.” 


FimMaA DEAN 


been a more pressing need for 
Mrs 


Oakland, California 


PATRONIZE AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS! 
They are helping to build the Magazine 
and deserve your support. 


BIRD 


ARTISTIC & EDUCATIONAL—24 Colorful bird 
pictures from the well known children's books 
“Birds at Home” and “Traveling with the Birds”, 
mounted on 4” quality plywood, cut by expert 
workmen into 20 to 60 interlocking pieces. 
$1.85 each. 
NORTHWOODS WORKSHOP 
MINOCQUA, WISCONSIN 
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order 
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By Robert S. Lemmon 


Yes, in this new book you will find 
that the birds are yours. If you are a 
bird lover—uninitiated or thoroughly 
accomplished in bird lore — here is a 
treasure-house of little-known facts to 
help you become familiar with the 
everyday birds we see in our garden, 
our neighborhood and on trips around 
the country. 

Why and how do birds sing? How 
do they woo, wed, bring up their 
young? Why do they migrate? Are 
they as nervous as they seem? These 
and many other questions are an- 
swered in this delightfully informal 
and chatty guide to the marvels of bird 
life 


Birds are 


Yours 


The Birds Are Y ours will teach you 
how to spot the aggressiveness of the 
English sparrows, the retiring ways of 
the mourning doves, the boldness of 
the peregine falcons and the scatter- 
brained robins. You will thrill to the 
endless and astounding facts about 
their habits and way of life, their 
heroic actions and reckless devotion 
to their young, the daily perils and 
dangers they encounter. Packed with 
astounding, yet completely authentic, 
facts, The Birds Are Yours will en- 
lighten, entertain, and fascinate every 
bird lover 

With drat y Don Eck 


$2.25 at all l 


» 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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At the southern end of Island Beach, one can look across Barne- 
gat Inlet to one of the oldest lighthouses in New Jersey. 


ill photographs by the author, unless otherwise noted. 


tor more than 1,000 years, plants and animals of these dunes have fought_, 
a grim, ceaseless battle to conquer the sand, the wind and the sea. 


THE STORY OF 


sland 


Trenton 


On a narrow New Jersey beach lies the 
last primitive country of its kind along 
1,000 miles of North Atlantic coast. 
Can we save it from destruction? 


By John K. Terres 


FIRST visited Island Beach shortly afte 

sunrise on a beautiful day in September 
several years ago. I had explored the north 
ern, older part of this unspoiled land which, 
for 10 miles south of Seaside Park, separates 
Barnegat Bay from the Atlantic Ocean 
Within its narrow width of only thre 
quarters of a mile, I had seen sand hills 
covered with gray reindeer moss and Hud 
sonia, and cedar and holly forests over 
looking Barnegat Bay on the west. This is 
a community of plants so old that it may 
have had its beginning when Charlemagne 


more than 1,000 
yours 
1) cD 


of this ancient land, | had turned 


Climb the ot sand dunes that I 
$e As I reache lume whol 


panoram ‘ ind sky 1c Lay 
before me 


lue above, 
the limitl 

a\ to the eastern horizo1 
Lhere ire 


loneliness olf i Sé iré 


stretching 
Lil fire 


times when the 


wering, but here r the first 


I felt as the | 


stood 


lone 


For 


' ] 


stood iT 


dunes 
stern 
races tintes 
their backs 
Not even 


world ol 


th if 


THISTY 


! 
aistances ed 


. ] 
rose, and own over. the 


. ee 
white-crested VOICES 


bre iking 


lewing 
lost in the wil 


upon miles of 


This w he l ) of which I 
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Great flocks of gulls swoop down over the 
waves, their mewing voices lost in the wild 
thunder of surf breaking upon miles of 
open beach. Photograph by George A. Shull. 


It is in the “heather-balds”—the cedar, holly, 
and Hudsonia area—that the strange and lovely 
beauty of Island Beach prevails. 


had heard so much and of which I was to 
learn so much more. Here I stood, at last, 
looking upon 2,200 acres of the only primi- 
tive duneland left un- 
changed by man on the New Jersey coast. 


and coastal forest 
as the Indians knew it hun- 
ago, as the white man first 
saw it in the sixteenth century. An island 
no longer an island, this narrow strip had 
been a peninsula since 1812 when the ocean 
swept in the sand upon which I stood and 
had swiftly joined the island to the main- 
land. 


I saw it now 


dreds of years 


It is dificult to look on this peaceful 
beach, this quietly dream-like land of dunes 
and believe that it is in a constant turmoil, 
a ceaseless stir, but so it has been for cen- 
turies. Hordes of sanderlings, 
plovers, curlews, godwits, and a host of 


shorebirds 


others—tread these sands along the dune 
fronts each year in their autumn journeys 
to South America. From August to Novem 
hawks, flickers, thrushes, 
warblers and kinglets swarm in the bay 
berry, greenbrier, beach plum and pine 
thickets. Here they rest and feed during 
their travels southward, making Island 
Beach, in fall, one of the greatest concentra- 
tion points for birdlife along our North 
Atlantic coast. 

Even more spectacular than the great 
autumn bird flights at Island Beach are the 


ber, swallows, 


immense migrations of the big monarch 
butterfly that periodically flutter over these 
dunes and thickets. One day in September, 
Charles Urner, a distinguished New Jersey 
ornithologist, counted here in a few hours 
more than 100,000 of these brightly-colored 
butterflies. In clusters of brilliant orange, 
thousands rested on the seaside goldenrod 
and beach grass of the dunes; others flew 
down the beach in single file as they re 
sumed their flight to the southern United 
States. 

Equally dramatic, but less understood, 
are the enormous migrating 
dragonflies that pass southward here each 
fall. Like squadrons of tiny warplanes they 
sweep down over these dunes, their trans 
parent wings glittering in the sunlight. 
Even more mysterious are the fal] flights of 
the lemon-yellow, great sulphur butterfly 
that drift northward along Island Beach in 
a reverse migration that has puzzled sci- 


armadas of 


entists for decades. 

Although Island Beach is noted for. its 
great bird and insect migrations, it is even 
more famed for its unusual animals that 
dwell here permanently. The plant groups, 
living together within a restricted area, are 
not found associated similarly anywhere 
else on our continent. For more than 1,000 
years, these plants, and the animals that live 
have fought a grim, ceaseless 


with them, 


battle to conquer the sand, the wind and 


the sea. So dramatic is this struggle that it 


probably cannot be equalled, even in our 


southwestern deserts where the contest for 


life us especially herce 


survival, it is the beach 


battle 


In this war for 


that is the front line 


crashing waves and sand are endlessly 


locked in i 


fleshy-leaved sea rocket, 


seemingly desperate engage 


ment. The a plant 
related to wild mustard, has established it 


middle beach. Within its thick 


water to protect it 


self on the 


ened leaves it stores 


against drouth and its strong, partly woody 
wind, yet one great ocean 


stem resists the 


storm can uproot the adventurous colonists 
and drive them back upon the higher beach 
Here the crab, the only 


crustacean 


ghost large 


pale 
that has left the ocean to live 


rr h for its dis 


fleas that live 


under piles of wet seaweed washed 


bx i< h 


the ghost crab eats the sand flea 


upon land, darts about in se: 
tant cousins, the little sand 
upon the 
[he sand fleas live upon the seaweed 
\ large shadow falls across the sand, and 
a stalking, sharp-eyed heron may stab it 
rapier beak through the 

it can reach the safety of its burrow in the 
sand above the tide line. If the heron doce 
not strike 
may 
where it is a quick victim of a hungry lob 


ghost crab before 


true, a higher than usual tide 


sweep the chost crab into the seu 


ster or a channel bass 

of the 
in the life of the ghost 
knowledge a complete life 


These are some dramatic incidents 


crab, but to my 


history of this 


The trails of opossums meander ev- 
through the dune lands. 
Don Wooldridge. 


ery where 
Photograph by 
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Here, plants, 


interesting animal has never been written. 

Even the shorebirds that travel 
along the ocean front are caught in this 
perilous drama of life and quick death on 
the sea beach. Across the sands, a little gray 
white sanderling, pale as the dunes, runs 
into the shallow water of a receding wave 
to catch a hippa crab. One of its twinkling 
legs is suddenly caught in the vise-like grip 
of a surf clam. The little bird struggles 
furiously to get out of the trap that it has 
accidentally sprung, but the next onrushing 
wave sweeps it under water and out to sea. 

Farther from the ocean, above tide line, 
plants are savagely tested by the winds that 
tear at the dry, shifting sands. Their battle 
to survive, either burial by the wind-pro 
pelled sands, or complete exposure of their 


small 


roots, is an endless series of successes and 
failures. 

At the bases of the white dunes and ove1 
their flanks, clusters of sea-beach sandwort 
live by sending long, moisture-seeking tap 
Like the 


roots down to the wet sub-sand. 


ey UE ABER) 


sea rocket and desert-dwelling plants, this 


sandwort has developed, besides fleshy 


leaves, swollen stems in which to store 
water. Companion to it, the beach grass, 
Ammophila, spreads its long horizontal 
rootstocks, pinning down the sands from the 
clutch of the battling winds, and the beach 
pea, a striking example of success in a difh- 
cult environment, covers the dry dune faces 
with its pale green foliage and pink-purple 
blossoms, so much like our garden sweet 
peas. This plant owes its survival on the 
dunes to a water-saving habit that seems 
almost human. On hot, clear days it raises 
its thin leaves, like uplifted hands, and 
holds them edgewise to the sun so that they 
lose a minimum of moisture. As the sun sets 
and the air grows cooler, it lowers its leaves 
until they are flattened and able to absorb 
the moisture of the night. Thus it recovers 
water that it lost, or used up, during the 
day. 

In these dunes the white beach spider 
sinks its tunnel and waits at its doorway 


Six kinds of herons and egrets live in 
a grove of pitch pines. Photograph by 
Roger Tory Peterson. 


Along the bay shore, waves pile wind- 
rows of widgeon grass, uprooted by 
waterfowl wintering on Barnegat Bay. 


Thousands of migrating monarch but- 
terflies rest on the plants of the dunes. 
Photograph by Edwin Way Teale. 
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Clapper rails, marsh 


hawks, 


and other birds 


dwell in the salt marsh bordering Barnegat Bay. 


for wandering insects of these sandy wastes 
attacks kills the 

wasp which hunts flies lor its larval young 

| 


spidel 
I 


Sometimes 1! and green 


but death comes to the beach when 


the Ethiopian wasp, a creature that also 


digs her nursery in the dune sands, attacks 
and carries it to her 


the spider, stings it, 


burrow. There it will provide food for this 
wasp’s larval young when they hatch 

So isolated have some otf these dune ani 
mals become that they resemble a race apart 
from the dark forms of their kind that live 
on the mainland beach 


toad, and 


Besides the whit 
spider, a grasshopper, tiger beetle, 
the Ipswich Sparrow and pipiny plover ot 
these ocean beaches are gray- or snow white 
like the pale sands that they live upon. How 
this color change, blending an animal with 
its beach 


mystery ol 


environment, has evolved, is a 


which the details are still to be 


solved by students of natural history 
On the grassy backs of the dunes protected 
their rounded 


from the sea winds, and in 


hollows, foxes come to catch rabbits or to 
dig for the white grubs of June beetles that 
grasses. Here, by the 
tracks that | 
morning, it had stopped digging to spring 
The trail of the 
ended where a few drops of its blood stained 


live on the roots ol 


record of a fox’'s Saw one 


upon a beach mouse mouse 


the white sand 
The 


where through the dune lands. One that I 


trails of opossums meander every 


followed on cold January day led over 
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to the ocean beach and to the 
dead carcass ol a herring gull. Like the gulls 
themselves, the Island Beach opossums are 
scavengers that help clear away the dead 


birds, whales, fishes and other animals cast 


the sands 


up here by the ocean. 

The salt marsh, bordering Barnegat Bay, 
helps support a heron rookery on Island 
seach. From their nests in a grove of pitch 
pines, herons and egrets of six different 
kinds travel to the marsh to catch 
fiddler crabs, mice, snails and other crea 
tures they find there. The fiddler crab thou- 
sands, living in burrows in the soft mud, are 
one of the most abundant of the larger salt 
marsh animals. Gulls, clapper rails, curlews 
and other birds feed heavily upon them. 
For all its abundance and importance as a 
food for many coastal animals, a complete 
life history study of the fiddler crab is yet 


salt 


to be made. 

The marsh samphire, or glasswort of the 
salt marsh, is another of the strange and 
interesting plants of Island Beach. Its seeds 
are eaten by wild ducks, and wild geese crop 
its fleshy stems. Every branch of this can- 
delabra-like plant is pulpy and swollen, re- 
sembling the stems and leaves of the sea 
rocket and sandwort of the dry beaches, but 


the samphire grows in water, not in dry 
sand. It is believed that its tissues store the 
salt water in which it grows because it can 
not immediately assimilate it. This is an- 
other problem at Island Beach about which 
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scienusts have not yet discovered all the 


tacts. 


Perhaps no other seashore plant has such 


a spectacular autumn color as the marsh 
samphire. Its glowing red spikes resemble 
the scattered fires of red hot coals and it 
salt water environment 
in which this plant grows produces its bril- 
liant fall color. 


is assumed that the 


Most of the seacoast wild- 
flowers—rose mallow, gerardia, marsh pinks, 
beach pea, and many others—are pink, pink 
purple, or rose. the in 
gredients in the sand, that produce these 
colors? This question has never yet been 
answered satisfactorily, but it might be 
solved by Island Beach. 

It is in the “heather-balds’’—or the cedar, 
holly and Hudsonia, or beach heather area 


Is it salt water, o1 


studies at 


that the strange and lovely beauty of Is 
land Beach prevails. There is a sadness here, 
evoked perhaps by the dark cedars and the 
rich carpet of Hudsonia that looks almost 


In the only white cedar bog on the 
the rare and little-known curly 


black in the pale sunlight of a late autumn 
day. This is the most interesting part of 
Island Beach at any time of the year, but 
in late May and early June, the golden 
vellow of the Hudsonia covering 
these sandhills is one of the great but little- 
known wildflower spectacles in the eastern 
United States. Comparable to the dogwoods 
at Valley Forge, or the rhododendron 
blooms of Great Smoky National Park, the 
beauty of the Hudsonia alone would justify 
preserving Island Beach as it is today—as it 
has been for centuries. 

In the brilliant fall 
and winter displays of wild holly left on the 
New Jersey coast, and the rare and little- 
known curly grass fern, growing in the 
only white cedar bog on the coastal strip of 
New Jersey. Near the curly grass fern, and 
apparently always a companion to it, the 
delicate Carolina club here 
the most northern part of its range. 


i on Page 


bloom 


this area are most 


reaches 
In this 
418 


moss 


coastal strip of New Jersey, grows 
grass fern, discovered in 1805. 
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“Five days later, Red put his seal on the nest 
hole.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 
< —_ 


“I found the female nuthatch digging a 
second nesting hole in an old poplar 


stump.” Photograph by Henry H. Graham. 
> 


makes a home 


T-. 


Nesting time may cause strange 


behavior in a female nuthatch. 
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By Louise de Kiriline 


fs 


Bip fall, winter and spring of 1947-1948 
was a record year at Pimisi Bay, On- 
tario—for evergreen cones, finches and red 
breasted nuthatches. In the first week of 
September the nuthatches had discovered 


, 


= 


the wealth of cones in the tops of the bal 
salm firs, small and tall. The next time I 
looked, every balsam cone appeared “moth 


? 


eaten” at the top. Gradually, the nut 
hatches, assisted by evening grosbeaks, cross 
bills and pine siskins, stripped the cone 
stems from top to bottom. By January ol 
that winter, the firs looked like Christmas 


5 mores 5 


trees decorated with empty bobbins. 

It was one day in November that a female 
red-breasted nuthatch came to the Log 
house* feeding station. Upside down on the 
trunk, with her bill in the air, she watched 
with an interested eve as a chickadee fed at 
the feeding station outside my window. The 
next moment she came over and perched 
bravely on the bar to which a piece of suet 
was attached. She quivered her wings, pet 
suasively I thought, as if she wished to draw 
the attention of a bird I could not see. She 
gave point to her gesture by uttering a 
string of “te-te-te-te-te-te’s,”’ slow, faster, then 
very fast. Taking some suet, she flew off 
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pened to be around an unattached mem 
ber of the opposite sex. As this was in the 
off-season when conjugal bonds between 
birds were usually dissolved, it points to 
the possibility that red-breasted nuthatches, 
like the paired 
throughout the year. 

Ihe arrival of a new nuthatch, especially 
a male, caused great perturbance among 
those that already considered themselves in 
residence. Challenging the intruder by in- 
tensive “yanking” and defiance written all 
over them, they hopped along the branches 


white-breasted, remain 


posturing with wings dropped and stubby 
tails in the air, an eloquent way of request 
ing a speedy withdrawal from thei midst. 
Nothing daunted, the new bird generally 
kind. Ridiculous to behold, 
these demonstrations often went on from 
10 to 15 minutes, before the desire for food 
toned down nuthatch feelings. Then, ab 
sorbed in their feeding, the established nut 
hatches allowed the newcomer to come to 


answered in 


the seeds and suet. 
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“i, 
“In the first week of September, the nuthatches discovered the 


cones of the balsam firs. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Thus we settled down for the winter. 
There was a short period when much snow 
and prevented these 
shows, for bird energies must be preserved 
if birds were to survive. But even then it 
was evident that some spring-like instinct 
stirred deep in the nuthatch heart. So, in 
the midst of the din and competition, mem- 
bers of various pairs and of both sexes 
would alight on the birdhouse in the red 
cherry tree or at the edge of an old wood- 
pecker hole, crawl around the opening and 
peek in, for a while wholly absorbed in its 
possibilities as a nesting site. Not that any 
of these would be considered seriously as 
prospective nest holes, but a cavity is in- 
viting to a nuthatch, even in the middle of 


cold weather side 


winter. 

When the sun of February began to eat 
up the snow, intolerance between the males 
that were now zealously guarding their 
mates gave rise to prolonged chases at the 
feeding-place where they met. 

Of a sudden, a whirlwind of nuthatches 
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whizzed madly around a tree or zigzagged 
in and out among bushes and trunks, ac 
companied by a chorus of excited “thrrrrr” 
notes. By this time the worst of winter 
was over and it was no longer necessary 
for the nuthatches to conserve their ener- 
One early morning in 
March, with the thermometer at 12 degrees 
below zero, a male, with a gesture of male 
concern for the female as old as the ages, 
fed suet to his begging mate twice, for she 
was hungry. 

It was at this time that my ear gradually 
became attuned to the nuthatch song. Vo- 
ciferous as the nuthatch is in his stuttering 
way, only after a while I realized that a new 
long-drawn series of notes, “wewewewewe- 
wewe,” was the prolonged song of a nut- 
hatch, as meaningful as any other bird 
song. It was slightly reminiscent of the 
junco’s song, but a little harsher, though 
neither unmusical nor lacking in emotion. 
Later, at other incursions of red-breasted 
nuthatches, I heard it too, and always after 


gies to survive. 
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and fell with the rhythm of his excitement, 
is he sidled to and fro on a branch or up 
ind down the trunk of a tree conveniently 
near her. And all the while he sang with 
his bill closed, a whispered song on a high 
note: “Thitiirrrrrr!”’ 

Twelve days later, on April 22, Greenie, 
another female red-breasted nuthatch which 
1 had banded with a green band, was ex- 
cavating a nest chamber in an old poplat 
stump not far trom Bluey’s second nesting 
hol 

By all rules and regulations, Bluey ought 
to have been contemplating the laying of 
her first egg in the first hole by this time. 
Instead, here she was back again, not law- 
engaged in her business, but 
brazenly watching Greenie with an inter- 
est that was quite unseemly. As Greenie 
lett her hole for a rest, Bluey quivered her 
wings at her, and Greenie responded. With 
so many onlookers around, no wonder that 
Greenie, a timid little soul, hesitated be- 
lore re-entering her hole, but she finally 
did and once more set to work deep down 


in the ravine. 


iully own 


inside 

That Bluey’s presence had been, to me, 
of malicious and dishonorable intent was 
fully confirmed when, three days later, I 
found her in possession of Greenie’s hole 
ind nest chamber. She popped out as I 
came along, hopped around the opening, 


plainly 


proclaiming her ownership, and 
then popped in again, impudence radiat- 
her. From what I knew 


of Bluey by now, I could easily imagine 


ing trom all over 


how she had simply waited and slipped in 
when nobody was looking, and then defied 
anybody to step over that threshold. Under 
braver bird than 


such circumstances, a 


Greenie would not have had a chance to 
do anything, and Greenie and her mate 
now moved off to West Hill, far away from 
their lost castle. Here, in another old pop- 
lar stump, they chiseled out another abode, 
just as fine as the first one. 

Knowing that no one may forever trans 
gress with impunity, sooner or later I ex 
fall Bluey for 
her rash popping into houses that did not 
belong to her. I next saw her making the 


mattress upon which the eggs and young 


pected vengeance to upon 
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were to nestle snugly, deep down in the 
usurped nest chamber. The male helped 
her collect tendrils, dead pine needles and 
fine birch bark, but he forebore to enter 
the hole and offered her his share of nest- 
ing material at the entrance where she 
grasped it and took it inside. 


Five days later Red put his seal upon 
the nest hole. He came with a glistening 
ball of pine gum in his bill. This he 
smeared all around the opening and for 
a long time the gum attached him to the 
hole with long, elastic, golden threads that 
were loath to let him go. By his 
ment and his expression, one was impressed 
by the importance of this undertaking. It 
was a task he shared with no one and which 


move 


required endless inspections and the dab 


bing on of more gum many times. When 


finished, the entrance was surrounded by 
a sticky ring of gum, an inch-and-a-half 
wide, to which floss and fluff, sailing along 
on the light spring breezes, fastened and 
draped themselves, partly covering the hole 
like ragged gossamer curtains. 

Deep inside, Bluey was laying her pre- 
scribed clutch of five to seven eggs behind 
that seal and sign of her mate, which to 
those who know the secret of the nuthatch, 
read plainly, “Caution, this nest hole is oc- 
cupied!” But to those who know nothing 
of nuthatch traditions, that entrance hole 
might have looked abandoned. 

In spite of my fears for Bluey’s impu- 
dence in dispossessing another, her story 
had a happy ending. Eventually, Red and 
Bluey safely delivered to the world a large 
ind animated family 


“The red-breasted nuthatch took a seed from the 


chickadees’ tray.” 
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Photograph by Charles E. Mohr. 


MYNA 


By J. d‘Arcy Northwood* 


introduction of foreign o1 


be 
animals or plants into another country 
is always potentially dangerous. In its own 


land each animal fits into an ecological 


niche where it finds conditions suitable to 


its way ol lite and where it is controlled by 


its natural enemies. Put it into another en- 


e€xouic 


(Asset Oz 


vironment and several things may happen. 

If unable to find suitable food or to com- 
pete with the native inhabitants, it may dis 
appear, or if it becomes established, it usu 
ally does so at the expense of native spe 
cies. Its increase is usually sudden and the 
animal may develop different habits from 
those it possessed in its native country. Even 
the gentle skylark developed economically 
undesirable habits when taken to New 
Zealand, where it fed largely on turnip 


ill photographs by the author. 


The house myna was brought to the Hawaiian Islands from India in 1865. 


HAWAII 


Liabil (ty : 


Everyone knows of the tremendous 


destruction to Australian plants with the 


seeds. 
introduction of rabbits there. The histories 
of the house sparrow and starling in the 
United States are also examples of the un 
fortunate introductions of foreign species, 
with the added fault of their dispossessing 
less vigorous but more attractive native 
species. 

The introduction of the house myna in 
to Hawaii has been both favorable and un 
favorable. It dispossessed no native birds, it 
helped control an “insect scourge,” and it 
competed successfully with the aggressive 
house sparrow, also introduced there. In 
towns, its roosting habits have become a 
nuisance, and it destroys some fruit, but 


it is an amusing and entertaining bird. 
The house myna, Acridotheres tristis, was 
brought to the Hawaiian Islands from In- 
1865 by Dr. William Hillebrand to 
combat the plagues of armyworms and cut 


dia in 


worms on the sugar plantations and ranch 
es. In the larval, or caterpillar, stage these 
moths (Cirphis and Spodoptera spp.) are 
cane and 
Making sugar is Hawaii's main 
is no doubt that the 
mynas were very effective in destroying the 
caterpillars, which at one time threatened 
destruction of sugar cane crops. Flocks of 
mynas would collect when an outbreak oc- 


very destructive to young sugal 
to grasses 
there 


industry and 


curred and greedily devour the caterpillars. 
Even though insect parasites now control 
these caterpillars better, the help of the 
myna at a critical time in Hawalian agri 


cultural history must be acknowledged. 


The myna belongs to the starling family 
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The white-eye, which reminds one of an 
American vireo, was first introduced by the 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry in 1929. 


and looks like a large starling, with a yel 
low beak, strong yellow legs, and a bright 
bare patch of yellow below and behind the 
eye. In flight it shows large white patches 
in the walk is a 
starling’s, only more so, and when walking 
hurry it 
hops with bounding leaps. Some of its notes 
but 


wings. Its swaggering 


it rolls from side to side; if in a 


are almost musical, usually thev are 


raucous. 
Mynas are sociable birds and even when 


they are nesting, seem to have no clearly 
defined territories. The feeding grounds are 
more or less communal and there is usually 
no chasing and fighting between males in 
defense of territory, but occasionally they do 
fight strenuously. Almost everyone who has 
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tralian ground dove, imported by the City 
ind County of Honolulu and Maui Coun 
ty in 1922 

In the residential areas one may also see 
eastern cardinals, Brazilian cardinals, white 
(house finch 


eyes, hill robins and linnets 


eS The eastern cardinal, Richmondena 


dinalis, was introduced trom the United 


States in 1929 and is now well-established 


The 


srazilian cardinal, Paroaria cucullata, 


The myna’s habit of roosting in 
large, noisy flocks has not en- 
deared it to its human neighbors. 


a popular cage bird in South America, is 
established and there seems to be little con- 
flict between it and the eastern cardinal, 
both of which live entirely in the residen- 
tial areas. 

White-eyes, Zosterops palpebrosus japon- 
icus, belong to a widely distributed Asi- 
atic genus and were first introduced by the 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry in 1929. 
They remind one of American vireos in 
appearance, but are as lively as our small 
warblers. White-eyes live in the lowlands 
and throughout the forests of the Islands 
to high elevations. They are principally 
insect-eaters, but people frequently com 
plain that they damage fruit. 

Hill robins, Liothrix lutea, introduced 
on Kauai in 1918 and in 1928-29 by the 
Board of Agriculture, were at home first 
in the forest and then spread to the low- 
lands. They are lively, attractive birds, and 
as 1 know there are no reports of 
damage by them to crops. 


as tar 


Linnets, Carpodacus mexicanus, were es 
tablished prior to 1870 in Hawaii and the 
first ones were probably escaped cage birds. 
The majority of the linnets in the Ha 
waiian Islands show yellow or orange in 
place of the pink and red colors of these 
birds in the United States. They 
have also been accused of destroying some 
fruit. 

The myna has often been blamed for the 
disappearance of the native Hawaiian birds, 
but there is very little evidence supporting 
this. It is doubtful if there were ever many 
native birds in the lowlands, where the 
myna has its headquarters. It does pene 
trate the forest to some extent but its nest 
ing habits and food do not conflict with 
those of the native birds, which are mostly 
nectar-eaters. The native birds disappeared 
for other reasons. They were highly spe- 
cialized and could not adapt themselves to 
changed conditions. Above all, as has been 
pointed out by George C. Munro,* they 
had no immunity to introduced bird dis- 
eases, which is probably the chief reason 
for their disappearance. A remnant has 
survived and is increasing. Perhaps it rep- 


western 


* “Rir 
lu, 19 


is of Hawaii,” Tongg Publishing Company, Ho: 
44, 
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resents birds that have gained some im- 
munity. 

The native birds referred to are chiefly 
members of the Drepanididae, one of the 
most interesting bird families in the world. 
No one knows their exact status, due to the 
small numbers of the rarer birds, the diffi- 
culty of exploring the vast areas of trackless 
forest which they inhabit and the scarcity 
of qualified observers. It is quite possible 
that some of the supposedly extinct birds 
still exist. I myself watched a Hemignathus 
on Oahu, a bird that had not been reported 
for 50 years. W. A. Bryan* says, “The 
Island of Oahu can make the melancholy 
boast that it has a greater list of extinct 
birds in proportion to the total number of 
species known from the Island than any 
other like area in the world.” 

The disappearance of any or all of these 
birds has been blamed on the myna, prob 
ably unjustly. They have not gone any 
where; they died out, apparently about the 
turn of the century. In the 1890's Palme 
and Perkins found them plentiful; Hen 
shaw (“Birds of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
1902), who came later, gave several possible 
reasons for their disappearance, such as in 
breeding and inability of highly specialized 
forms to adapt themselves to changing con 
ditions. He noted the presence of tumors 
or swellings on the feet of most of the 
birds, particularly the woodland birds. Here 
is evidence that disease was prevalent. To 
day this disease is common among the in 
troduced linnets, many have 
the feet and legs and even on the head. 

Other bird diseases are now known. Paul 
H. Baldwin has found tapeworms and ma 
laria in birds which he examined. Early 
authorities seem unanimous in condemning 
the myna for the destruction of nests and 
eggs of native birds, but fail to give specifi 
instances. Writers in the present century 
are more moderate and some even prais¢ 
the myna. 

Mynas are fond of fruit and anyone who 
raises fruit in Hawaii, especially figs, will 
have trouble with mynas. Around 1930 a 
few house mynas were discovered at Los 
Angeles, California. They had evidently 


* “Natural History of Hawaii,” Honolulu, 


tumors on 


1945 


been introduc 


B00n destroyer 


Wot dl 
could easil 
do preat 
established 


Even the nest of the introduced white-eye resem- 
bles the nest of our American red-eyed vireo. 


ptitiously and were lumbia. This is the crested myna, Aethi- 
cristatellus, and it has been reported 


in his right mind = opsay 
California. They from Washington and Oregon. Its further 


hed there and spread in the United States is viewed with 
| 


estabtiished 


e. There is another myna_ considerable apprehension. 


uund Vancouver, Britis Oo Another bad mark against the myna in 


The introduced Chinese turtle dove had a share in the 
spread of the exotic lantana, a tropical American plant. 


Hawaii is the spreading of the lantana, 
Lantana camara, a native plant of tropical 
America. It was introduced into Hawaii in 
1858. In the eastern United States this is an 
attractive hothouse plant but in Hawaii it 
has taken over thousands of acres of pro- 
ductive jland. The myna, with its omnivo- 
rous habits, eats the seeds, which 
through the bird undamaged and take root 
wherever they drop. As in the control of 
armyworms, a parasitic insect control of 
lantana has been introduced which has 
checked the spread of the plant and even 
exterminated it in some areas. However, 


pass 


the Chinese turtle dove, Streptopelia chi- 
nensis, well-established from early days, 
probably had an equal share in spreading 
lantana, so that the myna cannot be en- 
tirely blamed. 

The local newspapers in Hawaii often 


have notes of interest about the birds, es 
pecially mynas. For every adverse comment 
there are at least two or three in favor. One, 
evidently from an oldtimer, gives a picture 
of Hawaii in pre-myna days. “Before this 
bird was brought here, each year an army 
of caterpillars marched from the mountains 
to the sea, eating every green thing on the 
ground. They were so thick on the ground 
that every step taken left your footprint 
and when these same turned into moths 
they filled every room with the dust from 
their wings, turning out all humans.” 

How shall we draw a balance? 

There are so many factors of which 
we know too little and the most dan- 
gerous are the ones unseen. We shall never 
be sure but one thing is certain, the in- 
troduction of exotics anywhere is ex- 
tremely hazardous. 


Report on Eagle Bill 


The Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the U.S. House of Representatives 
has submitted an adverse report (Report No. 
1198) on H.R. 1870, which would extend pro- 
tection to the bald eagle in Alaska. 

The Committee concludes that “the bounty 
on the bald eagle in Alaska is unjustified, does 
not protect species of fish and wildlife having 
economic significance and its continuance will 
seriously endanger the existence of this living 
national symbol.”” The Committee adds, how 
ever, that H. R. 1870 is being given an adverse 
report because the authority to accomplish its 


objectives is already vested in the Secretary of 
the Interior terms of the Alaska Game 
Law of 1945. 

The Committee recommends that the Terri- 
torial Legislature repeal the bounty, that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service take prompt steps 
to determine the current status of the bald eagle 
in Alaska, and that the Secretary of the In- 
terior, together with the Alaska Game-Commis- 
sion, take early action “to adopt and enforce 


under 


adequate regulations for the protection of the 
bald eagle in Alaska to the fullest extent neces- 


sary.” 


Tropical Nature Seminar 


Members of the National Audubon Society 
who may be visiting in the Miami area this 
season to take the Audubon Wildlife Tours are 
invited to be guests of the Tropical Audubon 
Society at a session of the Tropical Nature 
Course, a series of weekly that are 
being sponsored by that Society and the Uni- 


seminars 


versity of Miami. 
The first seminar, February 20, is on tropi- 
cal birdlife, and the series closes May 25 with 
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the subject of insects and other invertebrates 
the 


which is designed as an introduction to 


Local residents pay a registration fee for 
course 
south Florida’s unique plant and animal life 
Out-ol-towners to be guests at 
single sessions by contacting Kenneth Close, 
1242 S. W. 12th Avenue, Miami. 

Nature seminars are recommended as ex 


cellent community service projects for local Au- 


may arrange 


dubon Societies 


The President 


By John H. Baker 


Justice in Key West 


( YONSERVATION history was written 
Ain Key West, Florida, December 6 
when the two men who shot white ibises 
at the Duck Rock Sanctuary in August 
one assaulting our warden, Henry Bennett 
— were convicted by a jury in criminal 
court. Forty-six years ago, Audubon Wat 
den Guy Bradley, who was guarding a rook 
ery near Cape Sable, was murdered and his 
assailant freed by a jury in Key West. Now 
a jury in that same city has found two men 
guilty of the charge of illegal possession of 
Mon-game_ birds of them guilty 
of assault and battery 
to a fine of $100 
jail; the latter suspended pending good be 
Ray iot 
six months in jail, suspended pending good 
behavior. No longet that a 
jury in Key West will not convict violators 
of the wildlife protective code 


and one 
Fach was sentenced 
and to six months in 


and one of them to an additional 


can it be said 


A great deal of credit goes to Attorney 
Allen B. Cleare, iT.. 
for the State. Game Management Agent 
Wolfley of the Fish Wildlife 
was most helpful as an advisor 
Bennett 
Many 
Propical 


who prosecuted the 
Case 
SETVICE 
Warden 
State s principal witness 
Monroe ¢ 


ittended the 


and 


was the 


members of the ind 


Audubon 


ounty 
SOCIETIES 
trial 

When the judge 
jury, he 


read the charges to the 
that the and 


LOO 


issault 
dated 
through an error the ste nographer had used 


form and 


discove red 


battery information was 


an old had failed to change the 


date. The judge dismissed the charge. The 


prosecuting attorney was very angry be 


cause the defense attorney refused to allow 
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teports to you 


President of the National Audubon Society 


him to correct the date. He therefore again 
took sworn testimony, had a new warrant 
sworn out and served on the defendant 
while still in the courtroom. The judge 
and others concerned conferred and the de- 
fense agreed to change the plea on assault 
and battery to guilty, provided the sentence 
would be suspended. 


\t a rough estimate, the cost of the fines, 
court proceedings and defense will probably 
be not less than some $1500, and, in addi- 
tion, one of those convicted has a year in 
jail hanging over his head, and the other 
six months. The outcome of this trial re- 
flects the change that has taken place in 
public opinion in Monroe County, Florida, 
with regard to wildlife protection and con 
servation of natural resources. As of today, 
the great majority of residents of south 
Florida are conservationists and support the 
protective activities of the federal and state 
agencies and of private organizations, such 
as your Society. 


Audubon Citation 


For their decision to spend a consider- 
able sum to avoid disturbing wintering 
whooping cranes, the Continental Oil and 
Western Natural Gas companies received 
a citation of merit from the Society at the 
annual dinner November 13. 


In presenting the award to Mr. James J. 
Cosgrove, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Oil Company, representing 
both companies, your president said that 
this is the first honor for service to con- 
servation that the Society has awarded to 
a commercial organization, and is in rec- 
ognition of a recent specific action. 
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He said that the two companies, acting 
within their rights under terms of lease, 
had wanted to build a loading dock on the 


edge of the whooping cranes’ chosen win 
ter habitat, with pipeline and road cross 
ing to it from the other side of the Ar- ws 
ansas National Wildlife Refuge in Texas; Sinnual Dinner 
that after receiving the advice of the Fish Zatianatal © 19.1951, to the 


and Wildlife Service and the Society, the 
companies had fortunately decided to build 


in sultan of its oi cooperati 
| ° " : conservation agencies nm tur : 
sula, miles from the cranes’ wintering habi fection of the second rarest 


tat, even though this would involve a sub cee BD wth giperiodin tS 
stantial increase in expenditure. hoop wl 


“It is extremely heartening to the So- oe in appreciati 
recent decision to relocate, at 3 


ciety,” your president said, “that in this a erp doch papas 


instance the natural desire to market oil 


the dock on the opposite side of the penin 


and gas in the most economical mannet mWexa onder to 200 ow 

has been tempered with genuine concern Sees within tu Shonen wintering range 
for the preservation of a magnificent bird ; oy ag 

that is fighting for survival. Any serious 

disturbance to the cranes’ habitat at this 

time might swing the pendulum toward ex 

tinction. 


Srv net ee 


wintil A lit an ot 


John H. Baker (right) presenting a citation of merit from the National Audubon 
Society to James J. Cosgrove, chairman of the board of the Continental Oil Com- 
ponv, Ovear 1. Chanman (left). Seeretarvy of the Interior. «miles hie anpreval. 


By Harry W. Higman and Earl J. Larrison 


wn N I was a very small boy I read 
much about birds and beasts in fairy 
stories and tables. 1 found that the animals 
were rated good or bad, the bad ones being 
unbe 


especially bad, and the good ones 


lievably good. ‘The bad ones played ce 
spicable tricks upon the good wild crea 


tures. In these stories the fox was always 


cunning and unscrupulous, the wolf hun 
gry and mean, the jackal low and treache) 
As for that archer, the 
contessed to killing Cock Robin, he 


realm of good 


OUus who 


Sparrow 
was SO 
entirely set apart trom the 
Citizens in my juvenile mind that | never 
passed a sparrow in a vacant lot without 
recalling the miserable crime ol its ancestor 

Many of us change such opinions as we 
grow older, but | am amazed at the extent 
that these pre judices still hold good Most 
wildlile expresses 
the popula opinion the 
a@s a child stealer in spite of the fact that 
hiteen 


still wears a lag which 


eagle is regarded 


a triend of mine, who has for years 
investigated such charges, has never been 
able to substantiate a claim of child injury 
The 
altogether sweet bird, although it is often 
extremely 
and has been known to pierce the eggs of 
its neighbors with its bill when 
competition is too severe. The 
those which are of much value in the elimi 
Nation ol 
given to mammals difficult to control, and 
deserving of extermination. The 
murderer while the squirrels, frequent nest 


wren is considered a confiding and 


quarrelsome and domineering 


nesting 


h iwks, even 


rodents, are “vermin,” the name 


owl is a 


robbers, are highly regarded. The coyote, 


an inveterate mouser, receives no credit 


In the marsh the single pair of kingfishers 
which sometimes tppe ars 1s hated by Sports 
men, who would welcome their elimina 
tion. Waldlil 


entirely arbitrary 


is classed everywhere in an 


and often unfair manne 


Predation in the marsh and elsewhere 


will never cease. The manner in which it 
is practiced does much to bring about the 


prevalent opinion that an animal is all good 


The obvious killer 


is not always 


the guilty one 


Who 
Killed 
Coc 


or all bad. Much predation goes on quietly 
in the dark or far from human habitations 
or under conditions which people seldom 
raided and the 
young killed, without the knowledge of 
nearby residents. Eggs are taken from the 
henhouse by animals so clever that only 
the diminishing number indicates that theft 
Young chickens and even 
suckling pigs can be removed without dis- 
turbance, and often the owner has no idea 
of exactly when or how the theft occurred. 
When finally discovered, there can be no 
definite placing of blame but only a vague 
idea that a coyote, fox, hawk, or dog is 
responsible for the destruction. 


see. Sometimes nests are 


is going on. 


There is another type of predation which 
immediately makes itself known, and as 
quickly brings about the demand for the 
elimination of the offender. I refer to the 


Editors’ Note: This article is condensed from Chapter XXIII of “Union Bay,” by 
Harry W. Higman and Earl J. Larrison, copyright 1951, published by the University 
of Washington Press, Seattle, $4.00. Printed by kind permission of the publishers. 
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i 5 awh Biapu 
by Lewis Wavne Walker 


Photograph 


L. Jacobs. 


Red fox 
by James 


appearance of the raiding “hen-hawk” 
which boldly enters the hen yard and then 
flies away with its victim while the rest of 
the flock sets up a squawking, which brings 
the poultry owner out to watch the trag 
edy. There is the wandering otter which 
stops at the farm pond and scoops up a fish 
while the the house wish that 
John were there with his gun. Then there 
are visits of raccoons which show little fear 
and impudently take their prey when it 
pleases them. The animal may never again 
the total loss from 


women otf 


appear on the scene, 
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ink. Photograph 
Don Wooldridge 
ng red 
Photog iph 


Photugraph by 
CGoodpaster. 


Common crow 
Maslowski and 


this “showy” predation may be inconsider- 
able, but from then on the offending crea- 
tures and their distant relatives are marked, 
and unseen losses invariably charged to 
them. The destruction may be the result 
of the predation of other animals, hidden 
and unsuspected but constantly present in 
the area in large numbers. Predation is one 
field in which it certainly does not pay 
to advertise. 

In our marsh hotel the mallards bring 
off broods of young varying in numbers 
from three to fourteen. People who reg- 
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> 


ularly canoe learn to recognize some of the 


broods by their location, size, and’ the a 
canoeists watch with 
the 


day the 


tions of the hens. [he 
shrinkage in numbers of 
Day by 


broods of twelve are 


oncern the 


the ducklings losses con 


tinue until the reduced 


to perhaps five or six, and the hen which 


with Lhe will be 


one lone chick 


began swimming with 


trailing her. At long inte 


vals a minh be seen taking a bird o1 


feeding on one in late evening The result 
is that the mink is held responsible for all 
the duck losses. When it 
usually relerred to as that / 


Now the 


lurmmaily, os 


is mentioned it is 


mink, which 1s 


weasel t killer, which under cer 


tain conditions may 
for the 


But in our marsh 


be chiefly re sponsible 


mortality among young waterfowl 


1 am quite sure that this 


outclassed in destruc 


showy predator is tar 


] 


tion by another mammal which does no ad 


} which 


vertising but which is present in large num 


bers and, as b ball 


siahy has it, 1S always 
: Norway 
The sence of sanitary fills in the dis 


tcl to the brown or 
rat. 
trict 
though they 


continually 


has at hordes of them, and al 


trappe d and poisoned 


have a cunning and 


adaptability which enables them to ex 
numbers. I 


dark as 


marsh m irgins, on the prowl 


ist in unbelievably large 
have 
Tan ibout the 
fo: nests 
Sickly 

Value short 
distances I have 


heard that in many places they climb about 


seen them belore 


yust 
young, lood dropped by visitors 
I 


fish, or anything of food 


ite hed 


is they cut 


them swim 


icross an inlet 
( been responsibl fol 
il elimination ol 
| 
pirad 
I have 


in quit 


watched for 
sure 1s 


i dozen palrs, 


is charged the destruction of the young 


ducks, while ( ol 


sistent ICSTT OS nad 


brown rats, pel 


egyys and 


mS 


hunters of 


young entirely overlooked is 
and 


This 


in Spile 


feared 
hunted as possible carriers of disease 
toward th mink held 
that it is a hunter of 


birds. It 


predators they Att 
attitude 
of the fact 


is well as ol 


rodents 


probably devotes 
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i member of the 


much of its time locally to the destruction 
of rats, which are easily taken when young 
and which can always be found in the area. 
There is even reason to believe that the 
destruction of rats by mink in the area 
might possibly assist in the protection of 
mallards, even though the mink is known 
to take them. 

In my years of marsh observation I have 
seen few cases of predation or apparent 
predation which were clear and definite 
enough to justify immediate action. For 
example, the crows come to the marsh each 
spring, and knowing their sharpness and 
ability to take advantage of all food oppor- 
tunities, I thought for some time that the 
birds annually made a practice of raiding 
the nests of the tule wrens, the redwings, 
and the flycatchers. One day I saw a crow 
carrying a young tule wren. This isolated 
case was my only evidence, but I could see 
no other reason for their activity at that 
time of year. Then I noticed that there was 
a small but constant mortality among the 
spawning carp. I saw some crows feeding 
on one of the carcasses. Never again did | 
witness further predation on the young 
marsh birds and so, in spite of many reg 
visits, I am now uncertain whether 
there is regular predation on the young of 
the small birds, whether the crows are at 
tracted by the dead carp, or whether some 
other kind of food brings them. 

Such experience has taught me, as I think 
it has taught all unprejudiced observers, 
that too-hasty action has no place in wild 
life management, and that all possible in 
formation about any creature’s habits must 


ular 


be collected and we ighed before any control 
is considered necessary and decided upon 

Another involved the harbor 
Pacific Coast, an animal which both 


case seal 
on the 
the commercial and sports fishermen con 
A few 
lives studying 
the 


seals were as guilty as charged. One of them 


sider a great destroyer of salmon. 
men who had spent thei 
such situations were not so sure that 
deplored the fact when the state finally put 
harbor seals 
When I remarked that there seemed to be 
plenty of evidence that the seals took sal 


agreed, adding that the salmon 


a considerable bounty on 


mon, he 


Continued on Page 41 
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Illustrated with two full color 


plates in each of our 1952 


issues, this is an introduction 


to a series of articles about 


YOUR 


Wdflewer 


GARDEN 


By John K. Terres 


OUR cities and villages grow, and we 


A 


a city way of life, we are in danger of losing 


change from a rural to a suburban o1 


some of our most cherished possessions 


Many of us remember the woodland 
where, only a few years ago, we came each 
spring to find the first spring wildflowers 

the lovely blue hepatica and pure white 
When 


upon the ground; we looked in a moist ra 


bloodroot February snow still lay 
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vine of this wooded plot tor the first green 
spears of skunk cabbage, and, later, for the 
jack-in-the-pulpit and long-stemmed purple 
violets that grew at the feet of big beech 
and maple trees near the edge of an open 
marsh 

The green woodland is gone now, with 
the rich scent of leat mold and pink arbutus 
that bloomed under the brown leaves of the 
hillside. A crew of men felled the trees, and 


t bulldozer ripped out the stumps and 


leveled the ground. Row upon row of white 
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(Pictured on these pages are two of the 50 
subjects in full color that are 
the set of Wildflower Card- 


sued by the National Audubon 


reproduced in 
recently is 


Societys. 


orr1es Ot a 


claimed ton 


beoporiie’l 
I 


thre bulldozers those 


threatened I ) . oul vara ind 
rardens le 


thing iba 
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or dryness, 


their need tor either sun or shade, moisture 


an acid, alkaline or neutral soil 


With this issue of Audubon Vaga ne, 


) 


not only begin the reproduction of 12 wild 


flower paintings by Lee Adams, in full colon 


in our 1952 issues, but we introduce a series 


ot illustrated articles that will tell you 


ibout the seasonal blooming of wildflowers, 


their culture, and their conservation. We 


hope that you enjoy them and that you will 


learn about some of our rare and endan 


gered kinds of wildflowers and of ways to 


protect them. We also hope that from oun 
ticle series, vou may be inspired to help 
favored habitat where wild 


MESCTVNGE sore 


flowers still flourish in your area 


<« JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 


Phe “jack” of the well-known jack-in-the 
pulpit plant is the club shaped extension of 
the stem. It bears the petal-less male and 
female thowers 


I he hood 


with shades of purple, 


over the “preacher” is lined 


brown, or green. The 


hood, which is not a petal, ts the outside 


cover of the flower bud and is called the 


spathe. The ripe truits, which in autumn, 


form at the base of the jack, are a brilliant 


American Indians boiled these fruits 
and ate them. 


Che jack-in-the-pulpit, with wild calla, 


red. 


skunk cabbage, golden-club, and others, be 


longs to the Arum Family. All of the arums, 


except wild calla, store tood in their plant 


bases which they draw upon in early spring 


before the leaves untold 


+ MARSH MARIGOLD 


\ dweller in the wet marsh, this plant has 
more than 25 common names. People use 
the young leaves as greens and pickle the 
this 


scarce ih some areas 


young flower buds which has caused 


wildflower to become 


where it was formerly common. 


The bright vellow flowers of marsh mari 
resemble 


gold those of the buttercups to 


which it is related. Both plants belong to the 


Crowloot Family, but the plant leaves of 
most buttercups are finely divided; those ot 
marsh marigold are either entire or only 
slightly toothed. The flower petals of most 
of the buttercups are true petals, but the 
golden ones of marsh marigold are not 
Hower petals, but sepals, that outer series of 
floral (the 


flowers, Is green. 


leaves calvx) which, in) most 


rol 
\ Nassar 


Route 10 


SADC LUATY Sit 


olf mules. Yo 


white ftarml 


hee ulqu irte! 
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SANCTUARY MAN WITH A 


Green “Shum 


Edwin Mason combines his interest in living 
things with an art for growing them. 


By Adele Erisman Fairly in the shadow of Mt. ‘Tom, on the 
vreat curve of the Connecticut River ox 
ow, this 200-acre property was deeded in 
l9tt by the Chattee family to the Massa 
chusetts .\udubon Society in) memory ol 
Robert Searle Chatlee. The chances are 
you'll be greeted at the sanctuary head 
quarters at once by an agile, twinkle-eyed 
man wearing an authentic scotch plaid 
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Mason congratulates a youthful helper 
for good work done in wildlife conser- 


vation. Photograph by Mary S. Shaub. 
<_ 


Aerial view of a part of Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Photograph by George Edge. 
> 


beret pulled well down over his copper- 
colored hair. He will himself, 
with a slight British accent, as Arcadia’s 


introduce 


superintendent, Ed Mason. 

The first thing we did on my arrival was 
set out along the three-and-a-half miles of 
labeled trails. While admiring things like 
a bank of waving ostrich fern at the feet 
of magnificent shagbark hickories, and a 
mass of pink ladyslipper under gray birch- 
es, I learned that Mason had been director 
of the sanctuary ever since the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society acquired it eight 
years ago. At that time the property pro 
vided very little food or cover for wild 
life, aside from a few white pines, a bush 
or two of winterberry, //ex verticillata, and 
some Virginia creeper. 

There was one encouraging sign that 
Mason was quick to note. Under the eaves 
of the barn he found the remains of some 
old cliff swallow nests well hidden by the 
several pines that had grown up in front 
of them. Mason had the trees removed and 


the following summer cliff swallows re- 


turned to Arcadia, which has had a small 
thriving colony ever since. 

The visitor today sees the results of Ma- 
son’s work everywhere. He has put up 52 
birdhouses, 12 of which are occupied by 
wood ducks, on the part of the property 
that is a marsh. In addition to songbird 
occupants, some of the birdhouses have at- 
tracted nesting screech owls and sparrow 
hawks. 

Trailing arbutus, trilliums, cardinal flow- 
ers and blue lobelias are among the wild- 
flowers now established by Mason along the 
trails. A number of tree species thrive that 


In the Katharine Woods Memorial planting, Mason has established an ex- 
perimental planting of trees and shrubs. Photograph by Edwin A. Mason. 


ie ’ . + 


In summer, Mason conducts a day camp 
for children. Photograph by Edwin A. 
Mason. 


were not here before. I saw four species 
of apple trees, three kinds of hawthorns, 
and mountain ash, hackberry, red pine, 
black spruce, European larch and lots more 

Perhaps Mason's outstanding contribu 
tion to Arcadia Sanctuary has been his ex 
perimental work with wildlife food plants. 
More than a hundred species of these have 
been introduced and are now being tested 
to determine their ability to survive in 
competition with native plants, to endure 
the Massachusetts climate and, with grasses 
and legumes, to test their ability to set 
seeds before frost and provide winter wild 
life food. Switch grass, Canada tick trefoil, 
birdsfoot trefoil and 11 species of lespedeza 
are in this group 

Mason has created an improvement cut- 
ting around the water's edge where, by thin- 
ning out the dense growth, he has made 
room for extensive plantings of silky and 
red osier dogwood which now fruit abun- 
dantly. In the beautifully designed Katha- 
rine Woods memorial planting around the 
sanctuary headquarters, and in back of it 
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on near-by trails, Mason has a large col 
lection of viburnums and golden St.-John’s 
wort, bearberry, Manchurian cotoneaster, 
creeping shad, Japanese prickly rose, blad- 
der senna, and tour species of Russian olive. 

At one edge of the memorial planting 
he has built a lovely pool to provide bath- 
ing and drinking water for small birds. A 
recent complication developed when Ma- 
son caught a large bullfrog preying on the 
small birds. He transported the frog to a 
bigger water area where its prey would be 
more normal and more varied. 

In addition to all the work that this 
planting program involves, Mason person- 
ally greets many of the 10,000 yearly visitors 
to Arcadia, and keeps up his work as co 
ordinator tor a number of bird-banding 
studies, a job that is very close to his heart. 
He had banded more than 4,000 birds at 
Arcadia Sanctuary up to the end of De 
cember, 1950. Of 52 recoveries, some in 
teresting ones included wood ducks re 
corded trom the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Florida, black ducks from New Jersey and 
evening grosbeaks and black ducks from 
the Province of Quebec. 

After I had toured the trails and garden 
with Mason, we settled down in the com- 
fortable living room at headquarters. I 
wanted to learn more about all the things 
we'd been seeing and talking about. Ma- 
son had mentioned his correspondence, ex- 
tending over many years, with the late Aldo 
Leopold, whom he admired greatly. I 
asked how this correspondence had come 
about since they had never met. I learned 
that it had resulted from a letter Leopold 
wrote Mason, praising his report on pro- 
tocalliphora parasitism that had appeared 
in The Journal of Wildlife Management. 
Mason thanked Leopold and made a typi- 
cal reply. He said that he wasn’t satisfied 
with the protocalliphora research that had 
extended over 10 years; the findings still 
seemed inconclusive and simply opened up 
new avenues for study. Leopold liked that 
answer and from there on they wrote about 
many things. I asked Mason what had re- 
sulted from the correspondence. He 
thought for a minute, then replied simply: 
“I grew because of it.” 
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It all bird sanctuaries reflect the inter- 
ests and personalities of the men who run 
them, as I think they must, then Arcadia 
is an expression of Mason's constant growth 
as well as his scientific spirit, his “green 
thumbs” and his philosophy. Here is a 
genuine, not a copybook, ecologist. To him 
a bird in a tree is a rather meaningless ob- 
ject unless related to the world around it 
and to the specific environment upon which 
it depends. 

I asked more about the experimental 
plantings I had just seen. They seemed un- 
usually extensive and important. Much 
of the planting information perpetuated in 
all kinds of publications could be improved 
and augmented by research of the kind I 
had seen here. 

It turned out that Mason works closely 
with the Soil Conservation Service in plant 
testing. He feels their program can be one 
of the best tools we have in wildlife man- 
agement. 

I had noticed a hedge of multiflora rose 
in the sanctuary. I asked the superintend- 
ent if he thought the value of this shrub 
to wildlife had been overemphasized. 


“No,” he replied, “14 pheasants fed on 
its fruits at Arcadia last winter, | song 
sparrows nested in it.” 

I had noticed an extensive planting ol 
How many the 


viburnums. were there in 


sanctuary? 
Here Mason 
ously a highly efhcient card file and came 


turned to what was obvi- 
up with the answer in a minute. 

“I didn’t had that 
burnums—12 species!” 

“Which one has done best?” I asked. 

“I'd say pretty surely Viburnum denta- 
tum so far. It’s fruited most abundantly 
and has overcome the competition of grass 
and weeds.” 

Born in Nottingham, England, Mason's 
father had a printing business there but 
wanted to be a farmer. So when Ed finished 
school at 15 he was sent to a farm owned 
by friends to learn all he could. He lived 
there for six years and loved it, but his 
father died before the family could do any- 
thing about a farm of their own. Then they 
tried to sell farm produce in Nottingham 
but Ed wasn’t cut out to be a merchant. 
The next move was to the United States 


know we many vi 


Mason (right) bands a red-tailed hawk held by Dr. B. M. Shaub. Photograph by Mary S. Shaub. 


where they settled in Groton, Massachu 
Sets 


interests became known to 


Ed 5 outdoor 
William P. Wharton who gave him his first 
job which lasted 18 years and gave Mason 


a variety of experiences. He acted as secre 
manager and Mr. 
They also ran one of the oldest 


tary, farm forester for 
Wharton 
bird-banding stations in the country and 
winters Somerville, 


arolina, and carried on banding 


in the they went to 
South ¢ 
work there. 

One of the interesting results of that work 
that birds return to 


their wintering grounds with the same fidel 


was their discovery 
ity as to their summering grounds. It was 
in South Carolina that Mason 
pioneers in wildlife work. He remembers, 
with particular affection, T. Gilbert Pear 
son, who stayed with Wharton there. Pea 
National 


its ltormative years. 


met many 


son was executive director of the 
\udubon Society in 

Phe Wharton period also included three 
summers’ work the 


University of New 


banding studies at the 


with some students of 


Hampshire summet 
school if} making 


Isle ol 


Portsmouth 


Shoals gull colony olt 
the 


bands 


herring 


There they made first 


study in the use of color 
the 


hey proved that young 


large Sc Adit 


to learn about distribution and dis 


persal ol birds 
wander northward before 


he ring gulls 


their first migration south, and that thei 
longest migration, made during their first 
year, shortens with succeeding years. Mason 
thinks this shortened migration is caused 
to hold nesting territory. 
War II, Mason left 
Wharton to teach third grade at the 
don School for Boys in Washington, D. C., 

I later 


further background for his 


by their need 
During World Mr. 


Lan 


getting 
work, so much of which would be directed 
to children 

“I was hired 
Mason said 

lie leaned back in 
miled 
ind was leaving, the man who had 
not 


ifter a short interview,” 


his chair, puffed on 


his pipe “I had done no teach 


ing 
hired me asked, ‘By the 


overburdened wit! 


way, you are 


! icademic degrees, are 
vou?’ | assured him | 


“You didn’t drop 


was not.” 


your interest in wild 
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life during the teaching interval?’ I asked. 

“No, I always do what I can. People were 
being invited to cut dead trees in Rock 
Creek Park. I wrote to a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper and the cutting was stopped in 
time to save some trees for hole-dwelling 
animals.” 

On my brief previous visit in the fall I 
remembered having heard guns in the dis- 
tance and I realized that there was a 130 
acre water and marsh area at Arcadia that 
had to be patrolled during the waterfowl 
season. 

“Yes, 200 ducks were resting there last 
November. I hate the hunting season. Don't 
get any sleep.” 

I wanted to know if he had ever had to 
prosecute. Mason replied that he usually 
gives a warning and that suffices but that 
he did follow through once when he had 
a strong case. 

All freshman biology classes from Smith 
College, Northampton, visit Arcadia. Stu- 
dents do research there for their degrees. 
Mason helped one student with a master’s 
thesis that concerned avian parasites; an- 
other dealt with ecology. Mason also has 
summer day camps, with a dozen students 
between 9 and 12 years old in each of three 
sessions, but the project is incomplete. It 
is the hope of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society that Mason will have more to work 
with when they can replace the present barn 
buildings with a building adequate for a 
conservation education center and natural 
history exhibits. 

Since so many children come to the sanc 
tuary I wanted to know if any new teaching 
methods had been developed. 

“Not new ones particularly. We find it 
very effective to let the youngsters touch 
a live bird that has been caught in a band 
ing trap. After showing them how it’s 
banded and telling them why, we say it's 
time to let the bird go. We let one of them 
hold his hand out, making sure he relaxes 
and doesn’t tend to close his fingers, then 
we lay the bird on its back and let the child 
release it. That feeling of holding an alive, 
unharmed bird is an experience he never 
forgets. 

“Of course, we try to get them to ask 
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questions. We always give them clues ahead 
of a field trip to let them know what to 
look for. In the fall we may concentrate 
on nuts and fruits and small animals stor- 
ing food for the winter 

“We feel successful in our teaching if we 
make each youngster aware that by looking 
hard he can see 10 times as much and have 
10 times as much fun. If we do that we 


have given him a tool for living no matter 
what field-he may go into.” 

I had ‘listened to Mason attentively—for 
here was a man of scientific spirit telling 
people to see, to observe closely, to use their 
eyes, their minds and their hands. If there 
is a better message than this, both for chil- 
dren and adults interested in the out-of- 
doors, it would be hard to find. 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 

Continued from Page 32 
had many other enemies, notably dogfish. 
What he would like to know, he declared, 
was what the harbor seals fed on during 
the months when salmon were not numer- 
ous on the coast. When I asked the reason 
for his curiosity he said that if, during that 
period, the seals fed on dogfish and on 
other predators of the salmon, it might be 
that the good they did by reducing these 
other predators was far greater than the 
damage caused by direct attacks on the 
salmon. At any rate, he considered this 
factor the crux of the whole problem and 
said that it was possible that the action 
taken was not only a financial waste but 
also, by relieving the pressure on the other 
important salmon predators, was causing 
a net loss in the salmon crop. He thought 
that further investigation was necessary to 
justify the continuance of the bounty on 
the harbor seal. Thus what looks like a 
problem of simple predation becomes a 
complicated and doubtful affair. 

There is a great advantage in confining 
much attention to one small marsh. It lies 
close to my home. I can see the workings 
of the whole, which is an advantage not 
found in a large area. 

If, in my visits, I think much of preda- 
tion, it is because I cannot escape it. It is 
always about me. I paddle my canoe 
through a community where predation is 
the rule and where all living things are 
affected by it. The balance of nature of 
which we hear so much, means, crudely de- 
fined, that all forms of community life have 
a tendency to adjust themselves in an inter- 
locking and smooth-running organization. 
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In this community, as in most others, many 
members eat, or are eaten by other mem 
bers, or both. The individuals perish but 
the species and community move on. The 
process is constant: a fly, of a sort which 
resembles a bee, moves over the surface of 
a lily pad and lunches on small insects 
which dot the leaf. Sated, it departs. There 
is the soft movement of wings, the flash of 
a small bird, and a barn swallow neatly an- 
nexes the fly. Tomorrow some hawk may 
take the swallow. Such is the present pat- 
tern of marsh life. Almost certainly it has 
been the pattern for centuries. Interference 
with it may have strange consequences. 
Spread the new insect killers in the marsh 
and all may be well if it is done carefully, 
but improper methods may involve the 
elimination of the useful as well as the 
injurious, the removal of the insect food 
of the birds and their consequent death or 
departure, the elimination of insects neces- 
sary to effect pollination, and a consequent 
shrinkage in the productiveness of the area, 
and in the number of birds and mammals 
which are able to maintain themselves. 
Natural communities appear to have a 
quiet efficient way of operating. The rela- 
tionships are those of the ages. It would 
seem that they should be interfered with as 
little as possible and that any attempts to 
control future killers of Cock Robin should 
be made only after changes are proved to 
be absolutely necessary and there is cer- 
tainty that changes proposed will not be 
accompanied by undesirable repercussions. 


Editor’s Note: These are excerpts from Chapter XXIII 
of “Union Bay,” by Harry W. Higman and Earl J. Larri- 
son, copyright 1951, published by the University of Wash 
ington Press, Seattle, $4.00. Printed by kind permission of 
the publishers. 


{ this and succeeding issues we bring you a vg 
of your ability to identify birds from photographs. 


>a 


The author, a well-known bird 


photographer, asks about each 


By Hugo H. Schroder . , 
picture, ‘What bird is it?” 


ill photographs by the author. 


This homebody is inspecting the household arrangements. Is it a 
red-eyed towhee, wood thrush, white-eyed towhee or a bobolink? 


LON |b 
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These birds are three of a kind. Would 
you say they are Canada jays, pinon jays, 


Clark’s nuterackers or Oregon jays? 


FOR ANSWERS TO PHOTO QUIZ 
SEE PAGE 65. 


> 
Standing quite erect is one of the follow- 
ing—a barred owl, barn owl, great gray 
owl or a hawk owl. What would you call it? 
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The Duck 
called “Poacher” 


Off they went until they 


%, 


became only dots against 


the sky. Photograph of baldpates by Paul J. Fair. 


By Charles H. Southwick 
( FF they went, the three of them hur 


tling and twisting through the air, 
until they became only dots against the sky 
At times they app ired to clash togethe 
then again they would separate ; one 
darted upward with head held high and 
back arched. We could see that one drake 
was definitely the pursuer; the other drake 
and the hen, the pursued 
They seemed a mile away when the sin 
gle drake turned. Back he came on rapid 
wings. Looming larger by the moment, the 
drake baldpate was again well within view. 
A hundred yards from the pothole, he set 
his wings, lifted his head, and sailed in. We 
could see the front alula feathers working 
like flaps—a slight movement of these quills 
and his entire body responded by shooting 
upward or tilting downward as he wished 
Quickly he dropped toward the pothol 
and skidded into the water. With a wag 
of his tail, the baldpate again surveved his 
pond trom which he | id driven the in 
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The baldpate, or American widgeon, 
has at least 14 common names. Only 
one describes its habit of snatch- 


ing food away from other ducks. 


truders. Proud as a king he was, with a 
crown of white and a cloak of wine. 
Somewhere, perhaps a half-mile distant 
in the surrounding Manitoba farmlands, 
was the hen of this drake. Now, in early 
June, she was laying eggs. Her nest, if we 
could have found it, would probably be 
poorly concealed. The hen chooses a slight 
hollow, often in sparse cover, in which to 
build her nest. First it is lined with grass 
ind weed stems, then with her own down. 
By the middle of June her clutch is com- 
plete with 10 or 11 cream-colored eggs. 
Here is a feast for a crow or a skunk and, 
quite frequently, the first nest is destroyed. 
If the nest falls to such a fate, the hen will 
renest and lay another clutch of eggs. This 
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second clutch is usually smaller than the 
first, but it is this capacity for second nest- 
ing that insures the perpetuity of these 
ducks. 

While the hen is incubating, the drake 
vigorously guards the pothole which he es- 
tablished as territory at the beginning of 
the breeding season. Such a pothole is often 
just 50 or 100 feet across, and it is strongly 
defended against all others of his species. 
It was defense that we had seen 
when another pair of baldpates landed 
upon our drake’s area. Quick was his re- 
them off. This territorial 
defense, poetic and gallant it 
seems to us, has little significance to the 
She is distance 


such a 


action to drive 


howeve! 


hen and her nest. some 


away, entirely occupied with the real duties 


of nesting, incubating, and later, brood 
raising. 

early in incubation the drake 
deserts his territory and joins bands of 
othe In the twilight hours of late 
June, these groups of drakes may frequently 
be flushed from the marshes of the Mani- 
Their appearance is still 
the summer molt will 


Sometime 


males 


toba countryside 


striking, but soon 


reduce their handsome plumage to a mot 
tled brown likeness of the female. At the 
height of this molt, as the primary wing 
feathers are gone, the birds will be flightless 
for two or three weeks. In this stage, the 
drakes have retired in larger groups to 
secluded areas of the marshes. 

Thus is a sketch of the summer life of 
the drake. The story of real interest is that 
of the hen. A clutch completed by mid- 
June, and surviving endless hazards for the 
succeeding 24 or 25 days, will hatch in July. 
The ducklings are yellow and dark olive 
brown with an indistinct eyeline and gray 
feet. 

Several inborn reactions enable the new- 
ly-hatched birds to meet their world. At 
once they can walk. At once they peck at 
every grain and particle they see. By trial 
and error they learn which particles are 
food and which are not. 

The hen and her ducklings have a lan 
guage. Not a language in our sense of con 
veying thoughts, but a language of inher 
ent sounds which cause definite responses 
in their fellows. Thus a constant peeping 
among the ducklings will keep them in a 


Early in incubation, the drake may desert his nesting 


territory. 


Photograph by 


Allan D. Cruickshank. 


ae. 
{* gh 


agit ies 


Canvasbacks are often victimized by the bald- 
pate. Lpon the canvasback’s return to the 
surface with the roots of wild celery, the 
baldpate will pilfer them from this ex- 
pert diver. Photograph by Paul J. Fair. 


tight group. An occasional note from the 
hen will lead them through dense cover. 
When the hen perceives danger, her calls 
and actions will stimulate the brood to 
scatter and hide. 

The hen baldpate excels in a mock dis 
play of injury. We approach a female with 
her brood, and watch her actions. She will 
often utter a guttural “qurrr, qurrr,” and 
flutter away from the brood with a wing 
dragging. So vigorous is her feigning of in 
jury, that she may come directly toward us 
and struggle about us in an arc of 10 or 15 
feet. The brood, during this performance, 
has disappeared. 

Karly, if not immediately, in the life of 
the brood, they will make a trek toward wa 
ter. Across fields or over dusty roads the fe 
male will lead the ducklings. Her route to 
water is not always direct. Instead, she may 
follow a path or road along its windings. 
An overland trip of a quarter-mile or more 
before the brood reaches water is not un 
common. The farther it must travel and 
the longer it is abroad, the slimmer are its 
chances of survival. There are a dozen and 
one factors which can take the life of the 


When danger threatens her brood, the female baldpate ex- 
cels at feigning injurv. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


ducklings. A sly cat may lie in wait and take 
two. A Cooper's hawk may stoop for an 
other. All of them may be destroyed by 
parching heat or violent downpours. 

For those that reach the pothole, a haven 
of food and concealment is found. Here the 
swim and dabble among the 
aquatics as readily as they walked. The 
brood is most active in the early morning 
and late evening. The heat of the day is 
more generally spent in the cool reeds and 
sedges. Again the young ducklings snap at 
that comes their -Mavyfly 
larvae, boatmen, whirligig beetles, 
and countless nymphs and naiads 
the diet. As the 2:0W 
greater size and feathered plumage, they 


ducklings 


everything wav 
walel 
furnish 
prope! birds into 
begin to eat more plant material. When 
adult, nearly 90 per cent of their diet is 
pondweeds, sedges, duckweeds, algae, smart- 
weeds and coontail. 

Within three weeks, the first feathers ap- 
pear on their flanks. At the same time, the 
scapular feathers develop on their shoul- 
ders. As the days progress, feather growth 
spreads over the breast and back. During 
the sixth week, the last down disappears 
from their heads, and the juvenile plumage, 
except for patches of down remaining on 


the rump and wings, is complete. The birds 


will be flving betore another two weeks 


pass. 

The with the brood shortly 
after flight time. She, like the drake, will 
undergo a summer molt. Her loss of feath- 


hen parts 


ers is more gradual than that of the male, 
and her remains un 
changed. The drake molts from his adult 


the 


plumage pattern 


plumage into “eclipse” plumage in 


which he closely resembles the female. In 
early autumn the male begins a complete 
molt from the female-like eclipse plumage 


to the adult plumage of winter 


Ihe major breeding areas of the bald- 
pate are the extensive prairie provinces of 
Canada. We may say that the breeding ter- 
ritory.is from Nebraska north to the Yu- 
kon, and from Manitoba west to the Rock- 
Myriads_ of and potholes 
throughout this area are the producers of 
the baldpates, as well as the mallards, pin- 
tails, canvasbacks, and ducks. How 
many of these potholes dry up in July and 
August heat is a matter of speculation. Dur- 
ing some years, a great many; in others a 
few; in all years, some. What happens to 
the broods of baldpates during a midsum- 
mer know. A_ brood, 
even a very young one, undoubtedly has 


ies. sloughs 


other 


drouth, we do not 
unusual ability 
other potholes. How far they can go, how 
much water they need, and how long they 
can exist on succulents alone, are three sides 


to move cross country to 


of the same question which no one, so far, 
can answer. 

In early September, when the aspen park- 
lands of Canada are touched with yellow, 
the baldpates are stirring for migration, 
Iheir flight south is early and unhurried 
with frequent stopping along the way. In 
Manitoba, many of them skip out ahead of 
the hunting season, and their numbers com- 
prise only a small part of the game bag 
there. 

Farther south, the catches up 
with their leisurely flight, and they take 
their portion of gunning pressure. The ap- 
preciation of any bird is increased tenfold 
by the it throughout the 
\s aspects of its life history become 
with the 
bird gains new significance. And an enjoy- 


season 


observation of 
year. 
better understood, each contact 
ment of it is deepened with our new under- 
standing of its struggle for life, and its abil- 
itv everywhere to meet dangers that beset 
all wild creatures. 


Alaska’s Brown Bear Defended 


Ihe world’s largest flesh-eating mammal, the 
Kodiak 
nated to make 
Alaska as long as the 


has anything to say 


brown bear, is not going to be extermi 
room for more cattle 
Alaska Gam 


matter 


raising in 
Commission 


about tx This is 
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the gist of a statement made by Earl N. Ohmer 
chairman of the Commission, in a letter to ] 
Hammond Brown 
Writers 


Management Institute reports 


president of the Outdoor 


Association of America, the Wildlife 


ISLAND BEACH— Continued from migrations and life histories of commercial- 
important fishes and other valuable sea- 
od animals that spend a part or all of 


ire wild cranbe ; . 
heir lives off the New Jersey coast. 


undew, a plat 
Island Beach could become a great out 


vhich become 

ticky ster floor museum for school children and adults 
Myrtle rble shrusi thine flict of New Jersey and for those from all over 

the world who would like to see the plants 


brown thr 
nimals of a rare barrier beach, ocean 


ordinarily 
the protecti 
In 
hee 


LOWS, Ih) 


nd bay, struggling to survive. It is not in- 
onceivable that men, working under the 
reat pressures of modern city life, may 
come here to seek the wonders of this beach 
ind end in a much greater discovery—that 


ind others i 
ind card of finding themselves. 


nad thickets th | nd ! Island Beach is not yet open to the pub 
It is still privately owned by people who 


nar 


ot no othe . 
iv be so y SEC for the past 25 years have wisely protected 


On Barne ba est, and on the ind preserved its wonders and natural 
Atlantic Ocean to the eas 01 rreb ity. They and others are trying to get 
rant land set aside as a national monument, 

o now this has not been accom 
principally because of a lack of 
inds to buy the property 
We hope and believe that this last un 
ter one | ks oO rned larl poiled barrier beach on our North At 
land longspun na w bunt leedl nt oast will not be sacrificed to make 
beach resort 

throughout the United States 
SAve thre redwood groves of Cali 
from destruction. Island Beach, 
100 miles of New York and Phila 


10 less unique Can it be saved 


too late? 


[ime is running out on our oppor- 
tunity to create Island Beach National 
Monument I still hope that a way 
vill be found to acquire the necessary 
inds. I fully appreciate your interest 

id etlorts in this project I know we 
shall have yvour wholehearted coopera 

on in every further effort to put this 
program across.””—Oscar L. Chapman, 
Secretary of the Interior, at the An 
nual Dinner of the National Audubon 
Society, November 13, 1951. 
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MYTH - INFORMATION 


By Lewis Wayne Walker 


(Many wildlife myths and legends, built up by our early settlers around certain kinds of 


American birds and other animals, persist from generation to generation, In the fifth of 


i writer-naturalist tells the true story underlying some pet beliefs The Editors) 


a Series 


Number 5 in a series 


Rattlesnake’s Age Can Be Told By Its Rattles 

Most laymen believe the persistent story that the age of a 
rattlesnake can be told by the number of segments or joints 
in the rattle. This is another snake fable, because the rattler 
adds a new segment to its string every time that it moults, 
or sheds its skin, and this may be at least three to four times 


a year. 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO YOU conditions as possible, and that the chances 
ff young cranes surviving, in the wild, afte: 


g, 
a, being raised in a zoo, are slight. It was felt 
lendid by all that, whatever happened, the cap 
Spichnatls CN AMD 

: ; live lults should stay together and so 
ind bona fide conser ‘ mterest o1 
5 al dem a ; ad decision was made to offer to loan the mal 
pal o ie ontinecntal | ina ( 
Nat 1¢ bird to the Commission tor 10 months (un 

tural eaS COMpPAanHies nay mMitiate a ; FA 

y ht til well after the end of the 1952 breeding 
ithe Stimulate Compa ADLe iCtiol : 
' season), as well as to return its Leinale This 
part ol the olhiciats ot other cs ; 
; ’ decision was, as you might expect, disheart 
ithe Witerests Chny 
; , ening to the Refuge Manager, who had 
) That ! 
done so much to give the captives all possi 


ble aid and who had become very much at 


Cranes Move East tached to them 
While the incident caused considerable 


You will | that three : 

publicity in Texas and Louisiana papers, 
RAISScd Siti ° . . 
| with expression of rival claims as to juris 


sion generot 
Wildlile Service mur Socrety 1 
crippled whoop ( ine that had been 


its possession Lol l \ irs ind 


diction, and involvement of the issue of 
state’s rights, all was in good humor! 

The most important news about the 
whooping cranes is the fact that the wild 


the only whoop uy mie ith An 
birds again brought back from the North 


\ ld | \ C.o ! ssioOn s les} ( 
ori B % LLNITTLISSIO! a ire to 
, this fall five young of the year. 
cooperate fully in the planned effort to add ' 
to the wild crane supply through bringing 


this bird together with another wing-crip Aid for Flamingos 


| 
pled whooping crane donated by the Goth 


enburg, Nebraska, Rod and Gun Club, 


which had | in captivity lor some 12 


In 1951 Bob Allen, in carrying out his 
life-history studies of the American flamin 
go, visited Yucatan, Cuba, Haiti, the Do 


ve - and by eventually liberating, in the . 
, : minican Republic and the Bahamas. He 


wild, young cranes that might have been found some 15,000 flamingos, of which some 
successiully raised by the pair of captive 


adults. You are familiar with the story of 


three seasons of disappointment as regards 


nes Y SUCCESS, CVE hougl wie pos we 
sid i 949 fer brie bird te in * N A T U R E 


1950 and one egg laid in 1951, all within 


y 
i 


the special enclosure on the natural marsh 


at the Aransas National Wildlife Retuge RARE BIRD PROTECTION 
in Lexas, where he wild birds wintei 
IS A CHALLENGE 
When the \udubon Park Commission 
recently mdicated that, in view of the cir- by John Vosburgh 
cumstances, it would like to be given op 


portunity to demonstrate whether it could 


succeed, with the help of the idults, in 
One April day nearly half a century ago the 


yr young whoop ’ I eS ( , 
raising oung 1} ing ¢ ine it 1t8 700 Dr. Frank Chapman, South Florida’s na 


for later liberation in the w it was felt tionally known ornithologist, was pushing 


by the Fish and Wildlile Service and your through the sw umpy lowlands northeast of Lake 
Societv that the 1 lest was reasonable Okeechobee when his eyes suddenly froze on 
one, even thoug!l ‘ both believe that it i clump of cypress trees 


would be preferable to continue the breed MK in the branches preening their mag 


ing experiment unc | habitat vif green, yellow, orange and red plumage, 
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were in the Bahamas and 4,000 in 
Yucatan. It is his feeling that prompt et 
made to further the con 
servation of the flamingo in the Bahamas 


8.000 
forts should be 


and Yucatan, where the largest groups now 
1951 
were raised, because the nests of the large 
the 
out twice by high water and the 


nest. In very few young flamingos 


group at Inagua, in Bahamas, were 
drowned 
colony in Yucatan was right in the middle 
hurricane that last 
through Kingston, Jamaica, and 


Merida, Yucatan. For the coming breeding 


ol the severe swept 


summel! 
season, there has been renewal of the co 
operative arrangements for the protection 
ot the Yucatan the family that 
owns the lands where the birds choose to 


birds by 


nest. In order to obtain satisfactory results 
in the Bahamas, it was felt that there should 
be stimulated the organization of a local 
society which would assume responsibility 
for any necessary negotiations with the Co- 
lonial government, for the hiring and su- 
pervision of wardens and acquisition and 
maintenance of their equipment, and the 
financing of the program. This, we are 
happy to tell you, was accomplished in 
late November, with the invaluable assist 
ance of Mr. Arthur S. Vernay. The Soci 
ety for the Protection of the Flamingo in 


the Bahamas was then organized, with the 


Colonial Governor as Patron and with a 
distinguished board of 18 Founders, all 
but two of whom are year-round residents 
of the Bahamas and represent leading busi 
ness interests of the colony. 

As recently as 1940 there were some 10,- 
000 flamingos nesting on the southern tip 
of Andros Island, but, during the last few 
years, none has nested at that site. Yet the 
habitat, 


not been altered. 


from a flamingo standpoint, has 
There have been no real 
estate subdivisions, bulldozing, drainage on 
lumbering. The primary cause of the de 
sertion was, apparently, buzzing of the nest 
ing colony by airplane pilots, but the tak- 
ing of young birds for food by the natives 
was also an important factor. It is our hope 
and that of the new Society that, with pro 
tection provided by competent wardens, the 
birds may return to this ancestral habitat; 
that they will increase in nesting numbers 
at Abaco and be free ol disturbance 
at Inagua; that they may return to other 
islands, such as the Exhumas and Rum Cay; 
that, in due course, they may be seen fre- 
quently by every tourist to, let alone resi- 
dent of, the Bahamas. To gain that end, 
there is much to be done by the Society 
for the Protection of the Flamingo in the 
Bahamas, for the risk of total loss of the 


flamingos is currently great. 


any 


N T E N 


EWS * * 


were 13 of the nearly extinct Carolina parakeets, 
chattering briskly. 


That 


has not 


was in 1904 and the Carolina parakeet 


been seen since by an ornithologist 
ilthough other observers reported seeing the 
1920 


species as late as 


America’s only true parrot, once plentiful in 
Dade county and which ranged as far north as 
the Great Lakes, evidently 
ing the first quarter of the century—killed off 
by bird trappers and wanton hunting practices 

Many of 
a similar fate. But, thanks largely to the Nation 
Society, 


became extinct dur 


America’s beautiful birds once faced 


al Audubon Florida’s herons, 


ibis, terns, gulls and pelicans still soar above 


egr ets, 
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our woods and fields and add their grace and 


beauty to our seashore. 


Florida enjoys the distinction of becoming 
one of the first states to pave the way for bird 
refuges when, in 1901, the legislature made it a 


misdemeanor to kill non-game birds. 


Thus encouraged, Audubon workers set out 
to halt raids against a colony of brown pelicans 
Indian River. They ran into 
but discovered the island was fed- 
erally owned and appealed to President Theo 
dore Roosevelt who immediately set the island 
aside as a bird refuge. 


on an island in 


opposition 


Audubon workers then set to work to find 
other government land containing rare species 
Continued on Page 67 
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Give birds the proper foods 


and you will have a greater 


variety of them throughout 
the year. 


from the November-December 1951 issu 


By John V. Dennis 


“ Peenignen, salt (sodium chloride), is neces 
sary for a bird’s general health and well 
being. A deficiency will reduce growth and ad 
versely affect reproduction. There seems to be 
a wide range in the salt requirements of dif 
ferent species, and the requirements seem to 
vary seasonally. The most pronounced craving 
for salt is found among some of the northern 
finches—evening grosbeak, purple finch 
grosbeak, redpoll, pine siskin, red crossbill and 
The 


Europe is said to drink salt water to obtain it 


pine 


white-winged crossbill. wood pigeon of 

In the hope of learning more as to the salt 
requirements of northern finches, I wrote to 
Louise de kiriline* who has had years of ex 
perience in feeding and banding birds in north 
ern Ontario. She told me of the great success 
she has had in attracting birds by the use of 
salt. Interestingly enough, it is not pure salt 
which seems to attract the birds, but salt that 
has penetrated into some other substance. A 
block of salt placed upon a cedar stump was 


not utilized, but purple finches ate tiny slivers 
* See her ticle, “Winter Birds at the Loghouse,” Audu 
f > ember-December 194! 


Birds often consume salt when it is mixed with 
earth or snow. Photograph by Richard L. Weaver. 


> 


Bread, suet, wheat and buckwheat 
are good protein foods. Photograph 
of chickadees by Elizabeth Yoder. 


of the stump which had been saturated with the 
salt. Birds often consume salt when it is mixed 
with earth or snow as in spots where dish water 
is thrown out. Through color banding, we have 
learned that individual birds do not need salt 
every day, but every two, three or more days 
during the 


Ihe demand for salt is greatest 


breeding season, as has been particularly noted 
in the case of purple finches and evening gros 
beaks. 

Mrs. de Kiriline 


that there is a mineral deficiency in the North 


agrees with me in believing 


which birds overcome not only through eating 


salt but grit, charcoal, ashes and substances 
saturated with dish water and even urine. This 
may be an alkaline deficiency, as she suggests, 
which is accentuated by a diet consisting largely 
of coniferous seeds, at least during the winter 


and into the breeding season. 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and fill of 
Packard Bird Food $2.50 postpaid. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 


Tempt the winter birds 
to visit you regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply of Kel- 
logg's wild bird seed. Yiu will not only enjoy 
their visits, but you will help these feathered 
guests safely through the winter. Help pre- 
serve the birds and they will repay you boun- 
tifully in the spring and summer by ridding 
your trees and garden of thousands of insect 
pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 Ibs. $1.30 
10 Ibs. 2.25 
25 Ibs. 5.00 
“Little Joe" Sunflower Seed—small, black 
and meaty— 
5 lbs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.30 
25 Ibs. 5.10 
Kellogg's "Economy" Mixture— 
5 lb. bag $1.00 
10 Ib. bag 1.70 
25 |b. bag 3.60 
re prices per package, delivered to your 
e by parcel post—S¢ per pound higher if 
} Rocky Mountains. 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


MAKE ,. THE BIRDS YOUR 


NEIGHBORS 


all Year ‘Round 


e 


The Ideal 
Gift for 


BURKLEIGH : 
Bird Lovers 


BIRD FEEDER 
Y OU and your friends will never know 


how many beautiful birds are near your 
home, until you get one of these Burkleigh 
Bird Feeders. Because it contains all their 
food favorites—suet, seeds, grain—they’ll 
come flocking ’round your home, and you 
will reap a rich reward of glorious song, 
as well as the happy knowledge that you 
are helping feed these lovely songsters. No 
waste; No mess—no fuss, either. Just hang 
the Feeder outside a window or on a near- 
by tree. 
Burkleigh Bird Feeders cost only $3. shipped 
post-paid. (Add 25c West of Miss.) Give 
them as gifts to your friends who have 
homes and love birds (as who doesn’t?) 
And don’t forget to give yourself a “gift 
of birds” as well. 


THE BURKLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. 751 Towson 4, Md. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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EXCELLENT FOR 


Class Rooms 
Camps « Libraries 
Community Centers 


Announcing 


FIVE MORE 


Audubon 
VATURE 
CHART 


just printed and ready to mail you 


DRAWINGS OF 
62 TWIGS OF COMMON TREES 
16 LEAVES OF COMMON TREES 


(with compound leaves) 
41 LEAVES OF COMMON TREES 
(with simple leaves) 
Drawings of 20 COMMON LICHEN 
PLANTS 


Drawings of 32 COMMON MOSSES 


Chart D. 
Chart E. 


Chart F. 


Chart CG. 


Chart H. 


The charts have large clear 
drawings printed in black 
and white on heavy paper, 
and are shipped, rolled, in 
sturdy mailers. 


x 14” 
Price 25 cents each, 
$1.00 for the set of 5. 


Prices subject to change 


Size 22 -convenient to handle 


National Audubon Society 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


In most parts of the United States it is doubt 
ful if much success can be had through attract 
ing birds by the use of salt. Even in Massa 
chusetts, during a winter when northern finches 
were unusually plentiful, I had no luck at all 
in getting birds to eat salt although I made it 
available in several different ways. 

Nevertheless, I think there is a very real de 
mand, even among our resident birds, for foods 
which contain a small amount of salt. Both pea- 
nut butter and bread, which rank high as favor- 
ites, contain enough salt for a bird’s normal 
re quire ments 
vitamins, have received much 
public attention, and foods for both humans 
and animals are often rated as to the amounts 
they contain. Proteins are essential in the re 
pairing of broken-down tissues and the build- 
ing of new tissues. Meat and eggs are basic 
sources, while fruits and vegetables have little 
protein value. 

Insect- and seed-eating birds certainly find 
enough proteins when their food supply is plen- 
tiful. But such birds as goldfinches, evening 
grosbeaks and purple finches, which at times 
subsist largely upon a vegetable diet, may suffer 


Proteins, as 


from a shortage of proteins. Perhaps this is why 
they feast so avidly upon sunflower seeds, a 
rich source of protein. Peanut products head 
the list of high-protein foods, so the peanut 
butter and peanut kernels which disappear so 
rapidly are filling a vital nutritional require- 
ment. Hemp seed, another favorite food with 
many- birds, is an excellent source of protein. 
Bread, suet, wheat and buckwheat are also good 
protein foods. 

Fats and carbohydrates supply energy. Birds, 
living as they do at an accelerated pace, must 
require exceptional amounts. They supply their 
needs through eating grains, fruits, berries and 
seeds of various kinds. Some natural foods are 
much richer in energy-giving ingredients than 
others. Berries of tartarian honeysuckle, for in 
stance, are very rich in carbohydrates, while 
the fruit of flowering dogwood contains a plen 
tiful supply of fat. 

As long as a good variety of food is available 


' ATTRACT WILD 


; BIRDS 


ALL WINTER! 


Enjoy their exquisite beauty, and let their 
cheerful chirping and singing keep you feeling 
A-L-I-V-E all through the Winter months! 

The BISHOP FEEDER is compact, self-closing, complete with 
WILD BIRD CAKE: (Refills 45c eace). Takes 10 seconds to hang 
Draws scores of Wild birds like magnet 

Send only $1.98 NOW (Money Back Guarantee) to: 

HARTWOOD FORESTS, 7A Linden Place, Summit, N. J. 

“Approved by National Audubon Society. 


mention Audubon Magazine 


a 


Lia 
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at our feeding trays, we can be assured that *k 
visiting birds are receiving a sufficient quantity = 

of fats and carbohydrates. Such foods as bread, 

wheat, buckwheat, pecan meats, suet, sorghum, Wild Bird fkeeder 


millet and white and yellow corn are high in 
energy content. Entirely New Principle — Birds Love It! 


While favorite foods generally seem to be | ; TWO SIZES 


those having an abundance of nutritional ele- | ) 

ments, there aie other factors which determine $] 50 

a bird’s choice. Size, color and texture enter | as wil 

into the picture. Taste is probably of minor ee or 
| 9%" x 10%" x 9% 


importance, for birds not only have a poor e 

sense of taste but a poor sense of smell as well. | , SMALLER SIZE 

Anyone with a bad head cold knows that, de- | ‘ 3 

prived of smell, food is almost tasteless. Dr. | ‘, $1.00 

Nestler suggests that another factor may be in- | ; " 8%" x 9%” x 6” 

volved. He writes me that “it is perhaps a sense | eA: Patent Applied For 

of satisfaction and well-being, if not taste.” *Trade Mark 
Size and texture certainly limit the variety | , Registered 

of food available to birds. Nuts are highly nu E-Z to fill. Roof slides up on hanger for non-spill, easy 

, : filling. Durable, weatherproof Masonite Presdwood through- 

tritious, but hard outer casings make it difficult | out—lasts for years. No nails to rust or pull out. Visible 

or impossible to obtain the contents. Birds with | food Supply in gutomatic. hopper by tag ~~ 

strong bills can handle beechnuts and acorns, | with hanger and hook. Asssembled in one minute. 

but most birds have to pass up such foods un : — E-Z TO vere! PACKAGE 

less they can glean bits here and there made Please = ready hae Bae Ngee Soe oe frater td 

available by other animals or, as sometimes hap STUDIO GUILD 

pens, they find nuts crushed by automobiles P. O. Box 111 PAOLI, INDIANA 

I atalog lers and Houses sent on request 


Uncracked corn and unshelled peanuts are 
useless to most birds. Blue jays, using their stout 


bills as hammers, can crack them open. In do- | The “Bird of Happiness,” the 
ing this they often let small particles drop which \ beautiful Bluebird, or the at- 
tractive, vivacious Tree Swal- 


are then eaten by other birds. In the same way, low, may choose your garden 


birds with bills adapted for cracking seed be for their summer homes, if 
, you furnish one or more neat, 


tween the upper and lower mandibles, can hecstihe 


HYDE 


HOW TO ATTRACT UNUSUAL BIRDS BLUEBIRD HOUSE 
ee Sate te et BS At only $3.45 each 
rig o your @r s - — ne 
Read THE SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS Send s — 1952 

A posteard will bring full information. cates 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS | Hyde Bird Feeder Company 
2074 Perry Read, Nerwaik, Connestieut. Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


bri lliance, Ps... 
cla rity, power! supreme optical precision 


as the world-famous Leica. 
camera and Leitz microscopes. 
Complete line available from opera 
glasses tonight hunting glasses, with cen- 
ter-wheel or individual eyepiece focusing. 
Coated optics give unsurpassed clarity 
and brilliance. Full range of mag- 
nifications from 4 x 20 to 15 x 60. For 
free descriptive folder write Dept. AU 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


ama” COATED PRISM 206 teaee te 


Binyxit binoculars, 


$135, plus tax BINOCULARS New York 13, N. Y. 
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ee, 2 as alk 5 Riethectaee Wye 28 8 wey e eS 
ERE IS REAL NEWS! 


The National Audubon Society announces the publication of The 
Whooping Crane by Robert P. Allen, a 250-page book which tells 
the dramatic story that has aroused the sympathy of a continent— 
a species fighting against great odds for survival. 


For four years Bob Allen lived with the 
cranes and accumulated a great store of 
knowledge about their colorful habits and 
habitats. This information is published for 
the first time in The Whooping Crane, 
which will make it one of the most impor- 
tant conservation books of our time—a 
significant contribution to the cooperative 
endeavor by the National Audubon Society 


Send your 


and the Fish and Wildlife Service to save 
America’s second rarest bird. 

A limited edition of this book is being 
printed. Because every ornithologist and 
conservationist will want a copy, be sure to 
send your order at once in order to avoid 
disappointment. 

Size 8” x 1014”, 48 line drawings, 16 
photographs, 1 color plate, 250 pp. 


Service Department 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


order today! 


Please send me: 
copies THE WHOOPING CRANE (Research Report No. 3), 
$3.00 each. 
copies The Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Research Report No. 1), 
$2.50 each. 
copies The Roseate Spoonbill (Research Report No. 2), $2.50 


each. 
I enclose $ in full payment. 
Name 
Address 


City 


readily open the husks of sunflower seeds and 
thereby make the contents available both to 
themselves and such gleaners as pine siskins, 
redpolls and mourning doves. It is amusing 
to watch the gleaners wait while evening gros- 
beaks or purple finches commence cracking 


open sunflower seeds. 

Color is certainly an important factor with 
birds in their choice of foods. Experiments re- 
ported in the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook tell of success in dyeing poison baits 
yellow or green so that birds would not eat 
them. Birds were least likely to take objects 
colored green. This is particularly interesting 
since in nature unripe fruits are generally green, 
and it would not be of advantage for either the 
bird or the plant to have the unripe fruits con 
sumed. But as soon as the fruits have turned to 
such colors as red, purple and orange, they are 
acceptable to birds. 

Finally, there is the unknown factor which 
makes certain foods particularly attractive to 
birds. It seems strange that some of the most 
popular natural bird foods are toxic to humans. 
Poison ivy berries rank with such favorites as 
the berries of red cedar and flowering dogwood. 
During a severe winter in Massachusetts I found 
that crows, juncos and flickers had almost con- 
sumed the local supply of poison sumac berries 
by late December. In Wisconsin poison sumac 
was found to be a staple food for pheasants 
and quail throughout the winter. The small 
decorative fruits of red pepper, so potent that 
contact against human skin is enough to cause 
severe irritation, are eagerly devoured by mock- 
ingbirds, as I have noted in Florida. Yet if a 
food is directly harmful to a bird, it will in most 
cases be avoided. Crotalaria spectabilis, a le 
gume, is poisonous to bob-white quail. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Nestler, some quail would rather 
starve than eat it. House sparrows refused to eat 
a doughnut dipped in arsenic according to the 
report of someone who was trying to get rid 
of them. 

Of special interest is the avidity with which 
many birds take We all know of the 
hummingbirds’ preferences in this connection 
\ single ruby-throat was reported to consume 
iwo teaspoonfuls of sugar daily as offered in 
liquid solution. Other birds, too, have been seen 
it hummingbird feeders. In California, the 
hooded oriole, Bullock’s oriole, Audubon’s ori- 
ole and song sparrow have been noted sipping 
sugared water from hummingbird feeders on 
several occasions. Sapsuckers show partiality for 
trees with sweet sap such as sugar maples and 
sweet gums. 


sweets. 
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There are numerous other birds, not capable 
of obtaining nectar from flowers or tapping 
trees for sap, which do occasionally find means 
of obtaining sweets. When sap flows from bro 
ken twigs and branches of the sugar maple dur 
ing the spring, house finches and waxwings have 
been seen to utilize it. Audubon saw a hairy 
woodpecker tapping a sugar cane stalk in order 
to obtain the sweet juice within. I have seen 
pigeons pecking at discarded candy bars on 
sidewalks. And in Florida I noted a number of 
warblers and other birds coming to the sap of 
the sweet gum made available through the drill- 
ings of a yellow-bellied sapsucker. Most persist- 
ent sap drinkers were yellow-throated and myr- 
tle warblers. The African honey guides are fa 
mous for their habit of leading humans to 
beehives in the expectation of obtaining a share 
of honey for their services. 

Without having taste as a satisfactory expla 
nation for this tendency for a “sweet tooth” 
among birds, we can only speculate that birds 
derive sort of satisfaction from eating 
sweet foods. 


some 


For a highly successful feeding station we 
should offer foods that are both nutritious and 
especially favored by birds. No one food con- 
tains all the essential food elements, or is ac- 
ceptable to all potential visitors. A combina 
tion of the foods is certain to 
meet most requirements. This combination may 
be varied to meet seasonal needs. More sun 
flower seeds are needed, for example, when there 
is an influx of northern finches. Fats and car- 
bohydrates should be supplied more abundantly 
during very cold weather. Grit is a necessity 
when the ground is covered with And 
during the breeding season essential minerals 


time-honored 


snow. 


and vitamins are doubly important. 

Through carefully planning our menu we can 
have birds the year around and in larger num- 
bers and in greater variety than we thought pos- 
sible. If you wish to offer a balanced diet for 
birds remember to supply the following items 
in your feeders: 


Yellow corn for vitamin A and carbohydrates. 

Corn, proso millet, sorghum and wheat for 
carbohydrates. 

Peanuts, peanut butter and hempseed for 
protein. 

Sunflower seed for especially high quality 
protein. 

Pecan meats, suet and peanut butter for fats 

Bread and peanut butter for salt. 

Grit for calcium and phosphorus. 
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when decision must be made for 
participation by your organization in 
next season s (October through May) 


AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS 


Featuring 


Outstanding We invite your city’s participation in 
Ou t-o f- do or the National Audubon Society’s con- 


tinent-wide Audubon Screen Tours 
lec turers program. Designed to further conser- 
vation education and appreciation of 
the out-of-doors, Audubon Screen 
Tours annually reach hundreds of 
thousands of people in more than 160 


Confusing situation: One 
groundhog sees other's 
shadow. C. H. Watson 


Icicles, juncos and song 
sparrow. J. F. Dermid 


cities in the United States and Canada. 
All-color motion pictures, personally 
presented by leading lecturers, bring 
the beauties of America’s out-of-doors 
indoors five times annually in partici- 
pating cities. The Tours are spon- 
sored locally by varied organizations 
with educational interests. 
Cost of the series is modest, and it 
has proven a successful activity in 


civic or 


small communities as well as large. 


Write NATIONAL 


One Thousand Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Audubon Screen Tours are serviced 
by a growing staff of the nation’s top- 
ranking naturalists, wildlife photog- 
raphers and speakers. Sponsors re- 
ceive helpful promotional assistance 
from the National Audubon Society. 
Community prestige, increased mem- 
bership, civic influence and education- 
al service await the local organization 
Screen Tours. 
We invite your city’s participation. 
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IHE BIRDS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 

By Harold S. Peters and Thomas D. Burleigh, 
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full color 
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and 
Company, 
nd then one hears of “blind spots” in 
North America 
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ological coverage ol 


» characterized. Geographically and otherwis 
Amer 


" minds and comparatively few have visited 


en, and still is, remote in most 
t has definitely emerged from any real 
through the efforts of 
Any bird student 

come familiar with the avian popu 
that far land, 
ir. Messrs 


sed obscurity, 
ssiduous ornithologists 
from his or her own 
Peters and Burleigh have 
to North 


s outstanding. 


Crvice American ornithology 


iuthors have been long associated with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
worked long and diligently in the 


! 
spicnaid 


and have 
North. This 


is a lasting monument to their 


Service 


volume 


efforts 


Ihe book treats 227 forms of birdlife. Plum 
descriptions briet field 
nest and eggs and ranges (which 


marks 


re considerably compre ssc d 


are but concise 
voice, 
precede accounts 
f habits and behavior. There is a preface, in 
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Chapters on The Study of Birds in Nature, 
Geographical Distribution, Conservation and ~ “RECOMMENDED WITHOUT 
Protection, and Systematic Classification are in RESERVATION” * 
formative and interestingly presented. There is P 
ilso a list of 24 species originally described from A LAN DEVOE & 
Newfoundland. Unfortunately, there is no trans new nature classic 
lation of scientific names, an omission charac 


teristic of the vast majority of bird books, and This Fascinating 
one which this reviewer has often deplored e 
The color pl ites by Rover Tory Peterson are Animal World 
= pr eer pi meta ong Aig st “Sensitive, informed, imaginative, 
rhe gol ee ae <s I and scientifically accurate .. . the 
duced. There are 32 color plates illustrative of highest type of good nature writing 
ind 40 black and white drawings ... by an author who has never lost 
175 the species depicted. Certainly his sense of wonder at the almost 
a highly attractive adjunct incredible miracle of the natural 
world.” — AUGUST DERL- 
ETH, Chicago Tribune. 
“An amazing amount of in- 
formation ...a fine book.” 
1 HIS FASCINATING ANIMAL WORLD EDWIN WAY TEALE. 
s *HAYDN S. PEARSON, 
B flan Devoe, McGraw-Hill, New York, N.Y. Times Book Review. 
195]. 814% 534 in 303 ph. Illus. Indexed ; Fully illustrated with 
_ line drawings 
indeed 1S this book of questions ~d - packers 98.78 
inswers about the strange and curious facts McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Inc. 
_ f 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36 
of animal life. In each chapter, whether devoted 


to mammals, birds, insects, ré ptiles, or fishes, in 


these plates torm 
to an informative and valuable volume. 


\LEXANDER SPRUNT, JR 
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formation will be found on many a “believe it 
ot” aspect of natural history, as well as folk 


rHE HISTORY OF AMERICAN ORNI 
PHOLOGY BEFORE AUDUBON 


drt {llen, American Philo 
ty, Philadelphia, Pa., 1951. 115/, 
» Series, Vol. 41, Pt. 3, pp 387 


nt 'TUNION BAY 


It is not often that a reference book makes ‘ . 
ani by Harry W. Higman and Earl J. Larrison 
entertaining as well as informative reading. This 
is true of Mrs. Allen's text, which is well illus- “A delightful book —‘nature writing’ its 
best.’ — Marston Bates. “If you would relive 


trated by photographs of old engravings. All 
“ some of your own most satisfying experiences, 


those interested in American history and orni if you seek to awaken others to the fascination 
thology will be satisfied by the short but highly to be found outdoors, this book will do it.’ 


informative biographies, for example, of Mark —!,. Mac T. Cowan. 


) ———— (+) — (+) ——__—. ( maabhrrth iteaiatsirrhirioateiiiaa 
John H. Storer’s Please send me a copy of UNION BAY @ $4.00 
THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS Name 
A layman’s guide to understanding Apion 
177 illustrations, 112 pages $2.50 City Zone State 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE ™ Check enclosed. Please bill me. 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan is ‘ 
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will find instructions for 
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AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


For the past 40 years nearly 9,000,000 boys and 
girls have been having the time of their lives 
through AL DUBON JUNIOR 
CLUBS, They are youngsters from all 48 States, 


membership in 
every Province of Canada; from Mexico, Alaska 
and Hawaii; from as far away as Johannesburg, 
Australia; from as near 


next block. 


So. Africa, and Cowra, 


at hand as the city school in the 
Clubs 
lrroops, Camp Fire Girl groups, Summer Camps, 


4-H 


Clubs, and many other youth organizations. For 


have been formed in Schools, Scout 


Sunday Schools, Junior Garden Clubs. 


the lively nature program of the Junior Clubs 
adds great fun and interest to the programs of 
all other youngsters’ groups. In a Club Every 


Child Receives: a Membership Certificate, Club 


Button, six Bird Leaflets and one Mammal Leaf- 
let, seven Color Plates, and a Leaflet of Activi- 
Club NEW Nature 


Program Guide, a year’s subscription to “Out- 


ties. Every Receives: the 
doors Illustrated” and a year’s subscription to 
“Audubon Junior News.” How to Form a Club 
and Get These Materials: Ten or more children 
of any age, plus an adult leader (the teacher, 
youth leader or parent) may form a club. The 
leader sends a check or money order, covering 
dues at 15 cents a child AND a club registra- 


tion fee of $1.00 to— 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ATTENTION - - 


Here is special help for you in working 
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requirements for 


PLUS this SPECIAI 


fine new program for you. 


proficiency badges are covered by activity suggestions and infor- 
mation in the AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB materials. In order to be of the greatest ser- 
vice to Girl Scouts, we have prepared a SPECIAL ACTIVITY BOOKLET showing many 
direct applications of the Audubon Junior Clubs to the Girl Scout program. All Audubon 
Junior Clubs formed in Girl Scout troops may receive all the above listed materials. 


ACTIVITY BOOKLET. 


- GIRL SCOUTS 


for your proficiency 


badges! At least 69 


Write to us for full information about this 
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DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS 

B {rthur Clevelar Bent, Dover Pul 
Nei } ) Yi 61 nn 2 


i 
Indexed. $8.00 


\MERI 
ANSERES 


Many readers will welcome the initiative 
taken by Dover Publications in reprinting this 
with all 
cloth 


there is 


fine Bent classic in unabridged form 


the original bound in 
alike 


of information on bird 


illustrations and 


For professionals ind amateurs 
valuable 


North 


Unfortunately 


no more source 


than the Bent 
after the 


is Bulletins of the 


life in America SeTLes 
various vol 


National 
and worn 


shortly 
umes have appeared 
Museum, they have been out of print, 
unbound copies have been selling at high prices 
birdlife 


lent reprint, including courtship, food, nesting 


Every phase of is covered in this excel 


habits, plumages molts, flight, migration, range 


ind distribution. Dover plans to reprint 15 


other volumes of the Bent series 


STUDIES IN BIRD MIGRATION 
PHE COLLECTED PAPERS OF H 
MORTENSEN 1856-1921 
Edited b» Poul Jesperse nand A 
ing, Vunksgaar 1. 6 Noorecade, 


Denmark. 1950 101 x 63/, ies 
Indexed 


BEING 
CHR 


Vedel Tan 
Copenhagen, 
296 pp. Illus 

$37.95 


Paper-covers 


Ihe Danish ornithologist, H. Mortensen, 


was the first to use the ring-marking (banding) 


method on an extensive scale for the scientific 


study of bird migration. The present book, an 
English translation of his collected ornithologi 
cal papers, together with a biography, is a valu 
able contribution to the history of bird-banding 


and the migration of Furopean birds 


INSECT NATURAI 
By A. D. Imms, Blak 


195]. 83, x6 1Nn 317 pp 
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in entomology uses a of scientific 
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PHEASANTS 


OF THE WORLD 
by Jean Delacour 


For ornithologists, amateurs, breeders and 
sportsmen—this famous naturalist offers a 
complete and up-to-date study of these mag 
nificent birds. Lavishly illustrated in color 
and monochrome by J. Harrison. $35.00 
Order from 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Study BIRD-LIFE 
SANE = $16 


A. C. Bent'’s ** 


Life Histories of N. American Wild Fowi’’ 


t : offer to introduce republication of famous A_ C. Bent bird 
book series, Act now and receive first 2 volumes (‘Life Histories of 
American Wild Fow Ducks, Geese, Swans f 
set—about 1/3rd current secondhand cost. These are 
’, ILLUSTRATED books called ‘‘outstanding contribution 
lied for completeness’’ by Dr. J. T. Zimmer, curator of 
Ame r B mg im Nat. Hist. Study bird-life from notebooks of great 
4 ke Bailey Audubor et a 1 authenticated obser- 
vations of hundreds of amateur ornithol gists 4 TO 6 the country. A 
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TODAY. Return books 


library binding 
 seelieetiieeetiemestiene iemetiamettmetiems|bmetitiendtemtntemtmditemeten | 
Dover Pubns, Dept. 75, 1780 B'way. N. Y. 19, NL Y 


Send sets of ‘‘Life Histories of North American Wild 
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Allen is a herpetologist who 
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ind alligators. During the past 
made exploratory trips to Central 
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WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE 

10q lyn Berrill, Dodd, Mead & 

New York, 1951. 10 x7 in., 69 pp. Illus 
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ire true stories of sea animals in sim 
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MUDDY WATERS; THE ARMY ENGI 
NEERS AND THE NATION'S RIVERS 
By Arthur Maa foreword by Harold I 
Ickes, Harvard U1 rsity Press, Cambridge 
Mass., 1951. 81 
$4.75. : 
The U.S 


for deve loping 


x 534 in., 306 pp. Indexed 


Army Engineers are responsible 


America’s water resources tot 


flood control, hydroelectric powel 


navigation, 
and many other purposes. How well the Corps 
of Engineers has done the job is a controversial 


and thoughtful citizen should 


read this account of its activities, inasmuch as 


question every 


huge sums of tax money are spent on the proj 


ects described 


THE LIVING TIDE 

By N. J. Berrill, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York, 1951. 534 x 834 in., 256 pp. Illus. 
with photographs. Indexed. $4.00. 


The author, who is professor of zoology at 
McGill University, narrates some of the myster 
ies of animal and plant life in the sea. Written 
this is an excellent in 
world of ocean 


in clear and easy style, 
troduction to the fascinating 


life. 


NATURE INTERLUDE: A BOOK OF 
NATURAL HISTORY QUOTATIONS 
Compiled by E. F. Linssen, Williams & Nor- 
gate, Ltd., 36 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1, England, 1951. 544 x 84 1n., 256 pp. 
Indexed. 12s.6d. 


Divided in three parts—animals, plants, na- 
ture—each arranged in alphabetical order, this 
little book is a good international selection of 


natural history quotations in prose and poetry. 


INSECTS IN YOUR LIFI 

By C. H. Curran, Sheridan House, New York, 

1951. 534 x 834 in., 316 pp. Illus. with line 

drawings and photographs. Indexed. $3.50. 

The author, who is Curator of Insects at the 
American Museum of Natural History, explains 
the curious lives of many insects that affect our 
lives. Some mysteries of insect life, such as how 


ee a a i i 
L. H. Walkinshaw’s 
THE SANDHILL CRANES 
A full life history report 
202 pages, richly illustrated $3.50 
CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


AMERICAN 
—SOCIAL— 
INSECTS 


By Charles D. and 
Mary H. Michener 
Thirty full-color plates 
and 79 black-and-whites 
this fascinating 
book about the 
that live together in 
groups as beautiful as it 


make 
insects 


is absorbing. 

Describes the habits and life 

histories of bees, wasps, hor 
nets, ants and termites. This is the latest vol 
New Illustrated Naturalist series, 
Moldenke’s American Wild 


and Gertsch’s American Spi 


ume in the 
with 


($6.95) 


untiorm 
} lowe rs 
ders ($6.95). 

At all bookstores, or by mail, $6.00 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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Barn owl. 
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ADVERTISERS! 
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deserve your support. 


A Publishing Event for 
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FRANK W. LANE’S 


pages FOE ANIMAL 
! -.. WONDER WORLD 


A Chronicle of the 


Unusual in Nature 


Meticulous scientific proof of 
thousands of cases of animal 
oddities reported brilliantly 
by a master nature writer. 
Remarkably illustrated. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


> $4.00 
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RICHARD G.. 
BEIDLEMAN * 


Says & 


Who knows today the myriad bird life that filled 
America’s meadows and woodlands with song when 
white man first set foot upon this new continent 


Watchers, there 


settlements, along the west- 


but a few centuries ago? were, in 
deed, in the new raw 
ward trails, but 


passed away with them. Our modern century of bird 


their observations in the main 


watching, on the other hand, is a century of pub 
lished record -permanent panoramas of America’s 
twentieth century bird population, being preserved 


fudubon } l¢ ld Votes 


Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp Goocu 


fludutbon Field Notes 


$2 A YEAR 


(Six issues) 


1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


SEE 


particularly in the pages of 


BemLeMAN 


NEW set of slides to match Volume II 
of the American Bird Song Records. We 
have a set of 35 slides to coordinate with 
the species recorded in Volume II. The set 
of 35 slides sells for $14.00. 


Photo and Film Dept. -R 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Sth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Audubon 


Audio-Visual Catalog.” I am enclosing 10¢ per copy 


Please send me copies of the “ 


to help cover mailing costs 
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DDT has affected the insect 


ire fully explained 


flies fy and how 


PHE BIRDS OF MICHIGAN 
By Norman A. Wood, Uniwersi 
Pre inn Arbor (Uniw. of Michigan Mu 
Zoology, Misc. Publ. #75), 1951 

559 pp. Paper covers. Indexed 


vhs. $4.00 
i 


ty of Michigan 


\ reference book treating each bird species 
n Michigan; includes a brief summary of its 
tatus, the earliest published authentic report 
if occurrence in that state, and a detailed ac 
headings ol 
Places, pet 
fully identified and easy 


count of present status under 
pring, summer, fall and winter. 
sons and relerences are 


to find in the bibliography. 


LIVE; HABITATS IN 
THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 

Edited by Shirley A. Briggs and Chandler § 

Robbins, Audubon Society of the District of 

Columbia, Box 202, Benjamin Franklin Sta- 

Washington 4, D. C., 1951. 9 x 6.1)N., 
Illus. 75¢ 


WHERE BIRDS 


lion, 


Prepared primarily to assist bird watchers of 
the Washington, D. C., region, the chapters of 
this booklet appeared previously in the Atlan 

Naturalist and its predecessor the Wood 
Thrush. The booklet will no doubt appé¢ al to 
wider audience interested in plant and bird 
issociations. Attractive black-and-white draw- 
Bob Hines and Shirley A. Briggs, and 
many photographs illustrate the text. 


mes by 


BIRDS OF MONTEZUMA CASTLE AND 
PUZIGOOT NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
By Henry H. Collins, Jr., Southwestern Mon- 
its Association, Box 2011], Santa Fe, 
Mexico, 1951. 844 X 5% in., If pp. Col 

ed illustrations by Roger Tory Peterson. 


describes the more common 
be seen in these monuments, 
their those that have been 
recorded there, with localities that should be of 


interest to bird watchers who may visit the mon 


This booklet 
birds which can 
habits, and lists of 


uments 
PRACTICE OF WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION 
By Leonard W. Wing, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


New York, 1951. 914 x 6 in., 412 pp. Illus 
Indexed. $5.50. 


Written in clear, concise language, this text- 
book covers conservation and management of 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


wildlife 
I he 


habits 


along with administration and policy. 
layman will find much information on the 
habitats of mammals and 
fishes as well as a history of conservation in this 


and birds, 
country. Excellent bibliographies conclude eath 
chapter, with a This 


of the 


comprehensive index 


book is one best of its kind 


HOW TO KNOW THE AMERICAN 


MAMMALS 


By Ivan 7 Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1951. 734 x 434 164 pp. Illus. 
with drawing the author and color plates 
by Louis fe $2.50. Also 
able in paper-covers from New American Li 
Book, 7 x 44% in. Indexed. 35¢. 


Sanderson 


ivl., 


ass Fuertes. avail- 


brary Mentor 


Lhe 


and a 


known as an artist 
and _ illustrated 
this little who have no im 
mediate technical book. Al 
though condensed and simplified, it is a source 
of An to common 
names and 10 pages illustrating animal tracks 
are valuable aids to practical identification in 
the field. 


well 
written 


author, who is 


naturalist, has 


field guide for those 


need for a more 


basic information. index 


ZOO BIRDS 
By David 


3300 Clipper 


Seth-Smith, Penguin Books, Inc., 
Mill Road, Baltimore, Md., 
1951. 8 714 in., 31 pp. Illus. by Maurice 
Wilson 35¢. 


This beautifully illustrated booklet gives con- 
densed information on the foods and habits of 
of birds from -all over the 


selected families 


world 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00. 


WE ARE BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS. See our recent 
Know Your Binoculars” articles in Audubon Magazine— 
how to use, choose and check a binocular. Reprint now 
available—10¢. Also send for our free list of new and 
reconditioned binoculars. Includes all American, German 
and Japanese binoculars that pass our exacting laboratory 
tests, some as low as $20. We ship on 20 days’ trial. 
Liberal trade-in on old glasses. We also repair and coat 
all makes of binoculars; if yours is not in good condition, 
send it to us for free estimate. We've been serving birders 
since 1923; let us solve your binocular problem. Closed 
Saturdays except by appointment. The Reicherts, Mirakel 
Repair Co., 14 West First St., Mount Vernon 2. N. Y. 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History subjects. 
New or out-of-print. Catalogs furnished. Pierce’s, Win- 
throp, Iowa. 


BOOKFINDER. World-wide search. Any book. Any sub- 
ject. Send wants. Falconry specialist. R. Hecht, Box 
4206-A, Tower Grove Station, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 2x2 full color identified slides. In- 
sects, minerals, geology, wildflowers, trees, clouds, wild- 
life. Lists free. Purchasers receive informative literature. 
Scott Lewis, 2500 North Beechwood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
BIRD PHOTOGRAPHS, Sixteen exclusive 2x2 projection 
slides in glorious direct color, $5.00. Three for $1.00. J. M. 
Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


MOVIE FOOTAGE WANTED, original. 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome of birds and other wildlife by amateur photog- 
rapher. A. M. Dewey, 3 E. 336th Street, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

SECURE YOUR OUT-OF-PRINT new and old books from 
the AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE, 415 Lincoln Avenue, 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y 


SAVE! FPEE 20-page, 3 color binocular catalog. 60 dif- 
ferent moucls. United Binoculars, A-1328, 9043 S. West- 
ern, Chicago 20. 
FLORA OF BIC AND THE GASPE PENINSULA by 
H. J. Scoggan will add greatly to the enjoyment of your 
next trip there. Only $1.25. Write for catalogue. Killian’s 
Natural History Books, 1043 Carroll Street, Brooklyn 25, 
mn. TY. 


DIETITIAN WANTED for Audubon Camp of Maine. 
Season: June 11-August 29. For full particulars write 
Audubon Magazine, Dept. MC, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, N. Y. 


NATURE IN THE NEWS—Continued / 
of birds. It Plume 
hunters already had several species on the road 
to extinction. In 1892 one millinery agent alone 
had shipped 130,000 Florida birds north for 
millinery purposes 
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was a race against time. 


Unde1 
ited 


Audubon impetus ornithologists vis 
mud flat and sandbar from 
Tex., to Key West and six other 
soon created along Florida’s west 


every island, 
Brownsville, 
refuges were 
coast 

State, federal Audubon 
now are waging an all-out battle to keep the 
roseate spoonbill, white-crowned pigeon, Ever 
kite and bald eagle from extermination. 


and conservationists 


vlade 


The outlook for the spoonbill and pigeon 
which flies here from to breed in the 
summer—is encouraging. That of the Everglade 
kite and eagle is considerably less. The eagle 
nests in the tall big timber. Increased cutting 
of Florida’s virgin timber may doom the eagle 
in this state just as lumbering and relentless 


Cuba 


hunting doomed the ivory-bill. 

Though the battle for the great ivory-bill 
is probably lost, that for the flaming spoonbill, 
the Everglade kite and our national bird, the 
bald eagle, presents an ever new challenge to 
the Audubon Society and all other Americans 


hopeful of preserving the natural glories of their 


land. 
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ect to change 


SALT BOX INN $8.95 
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< GREGOR ORNAMENTAL FEEDING 
HUMMINGBIRD STATION $20.00 
FEEDER $1.00 hippy Charges Collect 
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3 small for $1.50 
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- WINDOW FEEDER $7.50 
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FESTIVE BOARD W 1. $1.50 


WINDOW FEEDER $7.70 
RUSTIC FEEDER $5.30 
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WEBSTER HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDER $3.00 FEEDER $5.50 
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National Audubon Society ane 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 28, N. 
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WREN HOUSE $1.70 THE CHICKADEE $3.45 


THE ROBIN $3.45 


THE WREN $3.45 WREN HOUSE $2.50 


CHICKADEE FOR THOSE WHO THE BLUEBIRD $3.45 
HOUSE $4.00 BUILD quam OWN me 
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BLUEBIRD COTTAGE 
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or samo! 31 Photographs of Birds—in Color! 


oy 


§ , 
In Jealous Rage, a Male Cardinal Fights His Fancied Rival in a Mirror Arthur A. Allen 


189 Full Pages of Color in NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC’S 
New Book! Amazing Speed-flash Kodachrome Close-ups 
of Wild Birds, Undisturbed in Their Natural Habitat 


brings you an entirely new close-up of wild pages of color and 93 graphic monochrome pictures 
bird life. This natural history treasure is the is available at the nominal cost of $7.50 in U. S. and 
first book on birds to be profusely illustrated with Poss. (elsewhere $7.75) only because heavy first 
NATURAL-COLOR photographs--many in full-page costs were borne by the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
size. Most of them were taken from concealment MAGAZINE. A delightful companion for your own 
within arm’s reach of the wild subjects, flying, use and a wonderful gift for bird enthusiasts of 
brooding, and feeding their young. all ages, it is richly bound in green linen covers; 
7x 10', inches. Postage is prepaid. 


Anes BIRDS WITH COLOR CAMERA” This valuable reference work containing 189 full 


Beautiful beyond comparison, this book is a result 
of 50 years of distinguished ornithological achieve- LIMITED EDITION—ORDER PROMPTLY 
ments by Dr. Arthur A. Allen. His notable re- 
searches and field expeditions, sponsored in great 
part by the National Geographic Society, have added National Geographic Society 19 
immeasurably to North American bird lore. Publica- Dept. A, Washington 6, D. C. 
tion of this volume adds another important contribu- 
tion of The Society to its educational purposes—the 
increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge. 


Enclosed please find $ for which send 
me copies of “Stalking Birds with Color 
Camera.” Price, $7.50 in U. S. and Poss.; 
Many of the 331 NATURAL-COLOR photographs elsewhere, $7.75 in U. S. funds. Postage 
are high-speed flash pictures, such as 1/5000 second prepaid. 
Kodachromes which ‘“‘freeze’’ the vibrating blur of 
hummingbirds’ wings. In this 328-page book, Name 
edited by Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Dr. Allen and other 
scientists give fascinating accounts of their work in Address 
the field and provide a rich fund of new information 
on bird habits and behavior. 


Obtainable only from NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY Dept. A. Washington 6. D.C. 


